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the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide 
application of these principles to practical problems.” 
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With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational services to 
members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of applied anthropology, an 
up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 
of research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services of one con- 
sultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the Society to undertake a 
survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An arrangement of this kind is mu- 
tually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department 
of the Interior and the United States Department of State. 


The Clearinghouse for Research in Human Organization was established for the purpose of keeping 
members in close touch with current research projects in all of the fields of human organization. The services 
of the Clearinghouse are available to all members of the Society who wish to find out if others are working on 
research similar to their own, that they may profit from an exchange of ideas and experiences, and avoid 
unnecessary duplication. The Director of the Clearinghouse publishes the quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin. 
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The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the field of applied 
anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology in Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 
Organization. 


Publications 

A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the presen- 
tation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also provides a summary 
evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practitioner, and a continuing descrip- 
tion, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 


The quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin, is an invaluable aid to anyone working in the field of human 
organization. It is divided into two sections: Part I consists of systematic and analytical accounts of research 
currently being carried on; Part II contains short summaries of selected articles published in the more than 80 
journals in all of the fields concerned with human relations. Both sections of the Bulletin are classified and 
cross-indexed for easy, rapid reference. 
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Editorials 


The Liquidation of Point Four 


Normally, the editors endeavor to look at the Washington 
scene with equanimity—regarding the process of change in 
its organizational structure as highly instructive. To a con- 
siderable extent, this attitude has been based upon the feeling 
that whatever the political complexion of the government, the 
problems were much more those of ineffective organizational 
design and poor selection and placement of personnel, rather 
than a fundamental question of direction. This confidence in 
the intention of succeeding administrations to maintain a 
course (however erratic the steering appears to be at times) 
in the general direction of improved human relations, has 
been severely shaken by what has happened to Point Four. 

Organizationally, it was bad enough when the Technical 
Cooperation Administration and the Mutual Security Agency 
were merged into the new Foreign Operations Administration, 
since it was clear that MSA, which is primarily concerned 
with economic assistance planned to a large extent for the 
sake of the military security of the United States and its allies, 
was no fit partner for an organization whose purpose was to 
use the pattern of extension work so well exemplified by the 
county agents in the United States. Moreover, the compara- 
tive sizes of the two organizations was such that the more 
massive and more easily-understood partner would completely 
dominate and submerge the operation of technical assistance. 
The activities of MSA had the dramatic quality and the 
political appeal of a direct attack against communism. It was 
building plants to manufacture war materials as well as 
channeling such materials to our allies. This program con- 
trasted greatly with one whose primary concern was to help 
the poor peoples in the under-developed areas of the world 
help themselves. The results of the merger have indeed been 
far worse than was expected. 

Point Four was based upon the idea of providing technical 
assistance—sending out specialists in public health, agricul- 
ture, education, and so on, to engage in the slow and painful 


task of persuading people to change their cultural and tech- 
nological patterns. In order to receive this help, the countries 
themselves had to want the assistance and be willing to con- 
tribute money and personnel to carry on. The startling fact 
about the Point Four program was that the United States 
asked nothing in return—this country and the one in which 
the Point Four work was being done operated as equal part- 
ners; it was not a case of the United States stating the condi- 
tions under which the program was to be carried out. In 
contrast, MSA operated on the simple principle that in return 
for its cooperation it expected military assistance and political 
allegiance in the struggle against communism. However justi- 
fied this conception might be, it was clearly far removed from 
the philosophy of Point Four which did not require people to 
choose sides, nor give away money and materials on a lavish 
basis. The Point Four program operated in long term objec- 
tives and limited its contributions to giving knowledge which 
the people could adopt for their own uses. 


In governmental terms, the death blow to the Point Four 
idea was not the consolidation of agencies but the subsequent 
liquidation of a large proportion of the personnel responsible 
for the program, people experienced in the conduct of tech- 
nical assistance. As readers of this journal are aware, the 
process of carrying out extension work in any form is a basic 
problem in applied anthropology; it is not something that can 
be learned easily, nor are skills that are workable in one cul- 
ture always directly adaptable to another. The problems in- 
volved in encouraging people to help themselves require a 
knowledge of the general principles of applied anthropology 
and, to a considerable extent, as members of this Society know, 
applied anthropologists have been important to the work of 
the Technical Cooperation Administration. 


Whatever the organization’s problems, its failures, or its 
inefficiencies, they were attributable to an inadequate under- 
standing of how to relate the technique of extension work in 
its broadest sense to the culture of people whose technological 
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backwardness the average American specialist or businessman 
or governmental administrator finds hard to imagine. 

In the name of business efficiency, the top planning staff and 
many of the operating heads in the various regions have been 
fired—people with years of painfully-acquired experience in 
this type of activity—and are being replaced by retired busi- 
nessmen and by retired military officers. However necessary 
it may seem to Mr. Harold Stassen, head of the Agency, to 
look after the deserving members of his party, it is difficult 
to imagine a business organization permitting a similar liqui- 
dation of its technical people. It is comparable to a situation 
wherein the directors of a company fire the entire engineering 
staff because they disapprove of the marketability of the prod- 
uct the engineers have been assigned to develop. However 
competent a retired excutive may have been in his chosen 
industry, can a strong case be made for the assumption that 
he has the technical knowledge of the tremendous emotional, 
political and economic problems which make the Middle and 
Far East so vulnerable to the appeals of communism, and so 
hostile and resistant to U.S. policies and programs as they 
are directly felt within the countries concerned ? 

It is not enough to sit on the sidelines and say “A fool and 
his money are soon parted.” The difficulty is that as citizens, 
as well as scientists, we cannot avoid feeling a sense of direct 
responsibility for the conduct of our government, particularly 
where its relationships to other countries of the world are 
concerned. 


Non-Directive Interviewing 


Professor Whyte has very properly taken the editor to task 
for calling his interview “non-directive” in the note introduc- 
ing his article “Interviewing For Organizational Research” 
in Volume 12, No. 2, of this journal. There is no question 
that the editor was napping when he blithely disregarded 
Professor Whyte’s disclaimer of being non-directive. On the 
other hand, after considering the charge in terms both of the 
general problem and the evidence from the particular inter- 
view given in the article, one wonders whether the objection 
raised by the author is entirely well-founded. 

In the first place, Professor Whyte points out that his 
technique follows, with perhaps but an occasional lapse, the 
rules outlined by Roethlisberger and Dickson and, therefore, 
to quote him, there are “important similarities.” The differ- 
ences, which he believes to be equally important, derive from 
the fact that he was trying to get certain kinds of information 
in the interview and, therefore, as he says, was trying to 
“structure” the interview as it went along. This, he assumes, 
is not being non-directive. 

It is true that among the principal spokesmen of the several 


fields of so-called non-directive interviewing there has been 
an increasing emphasis on the basic importance of letting the 
interviewee go where he wills. Both Carl Rogers and Dickson 
have adopted a very similar position on what Rogers calls 
“client-centered therapy,” which appears to be based upon the 
assumption that the interviewer serves primarily as a reflecting 
mirror, angling back the subject’s statement in such a way as 
to stimulate him to continue by some kind of implied resonance 
effect. In the related field of psychoanalysis, a similar tech- 
nique is utilized by the strict practitioners of the school, and 
although there are very fundamental differences between the 
psychoanalysts and those who follow Rogers and Dickson, 
the end result is the same. The patient or client does the work. 

Although such a conception of the purpose of the interview 
is very different from that with which Professor Whyte 
is concerned—to obtain specific types of information about 
the relationship of events within the organizational frame- 
work—it does not seem to us that the purpose should be con- 
fused with the technique. The non-directive pattern which 
in its strictest form involves very definite limitations on what 
may be said (as the editor points out in the article following 
Professor Whyte’s) is primarily intended to prevent inter- 
viewer interest, attitude or prejudice from affecting the sub- 
ject. The technique, therefore, is designed to create a sterile 
solution within which, to continue the metaphor, the growth 
or manifestation of the subject’s pattern of expression and 
response is minimally affected. As this process of the forma- 
tion of specific patterns develops, it may be possible, by using 
controlled and small amounts of pressure, to shape the growth 
in one direction or the other, just as a chemist can control the 
formation of crystals in a saturated solution, even though the 
crystal form assumed is that characteristic of the molecular 
constitution of the chemical compound. This is the process 
with which Professor Whyte is concerned and which he be- 
lieves to be different from that advocated by the leaders of 
the so-called non-directive school. From our point of view, 
however, the non-directive technique may be used for a variety 
of purposes—to get information, to create the conditions for 
experimental changes in behavior, to play a more aggressive 
role in therapy, or to influence an executive to take action in 
a particular situation. The fact that all of these purposes can 
be accomplished most effectively’ by using a non-directive 
technique does not demand a single hypothesis as to the most 
effective way of controlling human action. Client-centered 
therapy or counselling, from our point of view, is by no means 
the sole condition under which the non-directive technique 
can be used. Fundamentaily the technique is one which may 
be compared to the practice of judo. The interviewer utilizes 
the impressed force of the subject, as manifested in his pattern 
of response, to act in turn upon him with the maximum effect. 





A Note from the Editors 


Due to certain unavoidable circumstances, the present issue has been delayed considerably. We would like members to 
know, however, that the next issue—Wiéinter—will be published within the next two months and that subsequent issues 


of the journal will thenceforth appear on schedule. 
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Planning and Social Change in India 


David G. Mandelbaum* 


The planning of social behavior is not particularly new in 
human history and is an old story in India, having been prac- 
ticed by the earliest civilizations. From the third millennium 
B.C. there is evidence of quite elaborate planning as evidenced 
in the meticulously laid out street plan of Mohenjo-Daro and 
in the great granary at Harappa. Even development plans in 
the sense of deliberately manipulated social change for the 
general welfare are not new in India. In the third century 
B.C. the Emperor Asoka planned and carried out communi- 
cation networks, water improvements and conservation meas- 
ures through a great part of the subcontinent. 

More recent centuries have seen no dearth of what are now 
called development projects. In the late eighteenth century, 
the East India Company introduced a new system of land 
tenure in Bengal and other areas. It was intended to create 
an Indian counterpart of those English gentry who responsi- 
bly managed the land, but it succeeded mainly in establishing 
a class whose chief function became the pocketing of rent. In 
the mid-nineteenth century, a large-scale development project 
was set up to expand and improve the cultivation of cotton. 
This project was complete with such modern appurtenances 
as investigating legislative committees, planning directives, 
and barn-storming American experts. 

The history of India in the last 100 years records a number 
of plans for amelioration, many of which bore either small 
outcome or yielded results quite at variance with the good 
intentions of the planners. One basic factor in the failure of 
such plans was and is the planners’ general ignorance of the 
life of the people for whom they are planning. Administrators 
in the earlier stages of British rule often sought knowledge 
of local culture, especially of social organization. Important 
administrative policies, for example, revenue collection, came 
to be based on what were thought to be native social systems. 
But the knowledge was usually fragmentary and the policies 
set were rarely dispassionately examined for social and cul- 
tural consequences. 

Social and cultural factors may be as important to the 
success of an irrigation project as the strength of the dams 
which are designed for it. Few planners would draw up blue- 
prints for such a project without getting expert opinion on 
location of dam-site, suitability of water channels, and similar 
matters within the technical competence of engineers. Yet 
most planners for countries like India cheerfully assume that 


| no specialist knowledge is required of the most complex of all 
| aspects of a development project—its impact on the life of the 


people it is designed to serve. 


* Dr. Mandelbaum is Professor of Anthropology at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 


It should be noted at once that the advice of social ‘sci- 
entists—whose professional interest is in such problems—will 
not make suddenly clear the solutions to vexing problems 
arising from refractory human habit. At the present stage of 
social science development, such advice may do no more than 
point out what specific information and what theoretical for- 
mulations are needed to approach a solution. But this in itself 
will better serve the goals of the development planners whose 
aims of better food and health and living conditions are fre- 
quently undermined by haphazard notions of dealing with 
social matters which they use in their plans. 


I 

The misfire of some development schemes in earlier decades 
is illustrated in the life of a group of villagers in South India 
whom I have known over a number of years. The Kota of 
Kolmel village in the Nilgiri Hills live in an area which has 
been particularly favored by governmental interest. It was 
the seat of the Madras Government for part of every year 
when Government Officers and other Europeans came up to 
escape the heat of the plains. Because they were thus under 
the eyes of Europeans, the four indigenous peoples of the 
area, of whom the Kota are one, became the recipients of 
special attention and had greater opportunity to take on 
Western patterns than did people in most other districts of 
India. Not only did they have the opportunity to benefit from 
development projects—that term was not used in earlier days, 
of course, but equivalent ones were—but sometimes they were 
compelled to be beneficiaries. 

For example, a mission school was established within sight 
of Kolmel village over a century ago, in 1839, and has been 
in continual operation since. For the last half-century there 
has been a Government school in the village itself with attend- 
ance compulsory for all village children. While the compulsion 
to attend has been indifferently enforced, none the less most 
adults in the village have spent several childhood years in 
school, and nearly all the men, about 100 in number, have 
sat in the schoolhouse during eight or 10 of their earlier years. 

All these men can read and write. Not one of them reads 
a newspaper or any other printed material regularly, and the 
principal occasion for writing is when they must sign their 
names to get a loan. They have been given the tools of literacy 
but cannot use them properly because they have not acquired 
either the means or the incentive for such use. In this village, 
as in many other villages, the time and money spent in in- 
culcating mere literacy, without consideration of the social 
and cultural base necessary for the proper use of this skill, 
bring considerably more feeble returns than those which were 
planned and hoped for. 
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Writing about Africa, Professor Meyer Fortes makes 
similar observations. “Literacy can be an extremely valuable 
tool in a previously pre-literate society. It cannot become an 
instrument of social transformation without the institutional 
matrix which gives it life and meaning; and poets and pub- 
lishers are as important in this matrix as schools and colleges.””! 

In agriculture also, technical advice has long been available 
in the Nilgiri district (the first experimental farm was estab- 
lished in 1830) but the Kotas have had little advantage from 
the seeds or the counsel of the Agricultural Officer. Similarly, 
a cooperative credit society operates under Government 
auspices and offers loans at a much lower rate of interest than 
the villagers have to give to the money-lender. Nevertheless, 
money-lenders are much resorted to and the cooperative facili- 
ties are seldom used by Kotas because here, as in other places, 
the villagers find the rules and rigidity enforced by the man- 
ager of the Cooperative too high a price to pay for the low 
interest rates. 

These ameliorative measures in education, agriculture and 
credit have had as little impact on the pastoral Todas of the 
area as they have on the Kotas, who are“artisans and musicians 
as well as cultivators. But the agricultural Badagas, most 
numerous by far of the inhabitants of the district, have taken 
much more readily to these and similar benefits. But even 
among them, the results of such acculturation have not been 
entirely what the governmental administration has aimed for. 
One outcome has been the great extension of Badaga cultiva- 
tion which has markedly accelerated erosion, and that, in turn, 
is seriously threatening the basis of livelihood for the now 
expanded Badaga population. 

No planning officer can be expected to foresee all the 
major consequences of a planned innovation. By now, how- 
ever, certain consequences are more foreseeable than they were 
when the peoples of the Nilgiris were first introduced to im- 
provement schemes. Not all groups have been as impervious 
as have the Kota, but in India the total effect of such projects 
has generally been less fortunate than expected. There has 
been little in the way of happy enhancement, by which a first 
boost to raise the material standard of living is provided for 
the people, who then acquire momentum to continue of their 
own accord. Many factors have been involved in this, but 
one which is not generally recognized and which has par- 
ticular pertinence at the present time is the social position of 
the planners. 

The planners—of the past as well as the present—are 
hampered in their understanding of the people they are plan- 
ning for by their very social status. They are officials of a 
governmental agency: many of them in India today are as 
devoted, intelligent and hard-working as comparable officers 
of any government. They are, and realize they are, engaged 
in a task vital to the nation’s welfare. There is no serious 
question that India must plan for its future. 

Frequently these civil servants fondly retain connections 
with their ancestral villages. But in order to qualify for the 
demanding duties of a government officer they necessarily 
have had to be divorced from the life of that village during 
most of their lives. They have been schooled in urban centers 


1. Meyer Fortes, “An Anthropologist’s Point of View,” Fabian 
Colonial Essays, Rita Hinden, ed., George Allen and Unwin, Lon- 
don, 1945, p. 231. 


in a catechism far removed from the day-to-day realities of 
village life. Some of them have had additional, and even more 
remote, schooling at such places as Cambridge and California. 
Little wonder that the plans they devise in Lucknow or 
Madras—which may be revised in New Delhi and perhaps 
further amended in Colombo, Washington or London—some- 
times bear unexpected fruit in Kishan Garhi. In this village, 
as in others recently studied by anthropologists, the villagers 
have reasons which the reason of the planners does not yet 
comprehend. This is true elsewhere in the world than India, 
but in countries like India it is a particularly dangerous pitfall 
for planners because there is relatively little effective upward 
communication from the cultivator to the higher echelons of 
his government. 


II 


In its current development plans, the Government of India 
very properly puts major emphasis on the increase of agricul- 
tural production. Since India is a land of villages, it is in 
them primarily that the development of material resources 
must be encouraged. Certain measures seem easily taken and 
readily available. This was recently pointed out by Colin 
Clark, the Oxford economist, “If someone could explain to 
the Indian not how to operate milking machines and tractors, 
but just the simple arts of dairying and fruit-growing and 
rice cultivation as practiced by the Italian peasant, the Indian 
would within a few years be twice as well off as he is now.” 

This statement drew several disapproving replies, but taken 
simply as a statement of possibility it is true enough. Only 
if the explanation proffered by the Western-trained expert 
is taken to be thoroughly practical and reasonable (as often 
is supposed ) and the reception by the Indian villager assumed 
to be impractical and unreasonable (as is not infrequently 
assumed), does the statement become grossly misleading. For 
it may be as impractical to explain to the Indian cultivator 
ways of rice-growing practiced by an Italian farmer as it 
would be to explain to both the methods widely employed 
in California, which include using aircraft to seed the fields 
and to strew fertilizer, later dropping weedkiller from the 
air, and later still buzzing the fields in airplanes when the 
grain is full to scare off the birds. 

The difficulties which prevent villagers from taking over 
techniques that seem so easy to outsiders have been well 
illustrated in an article by McKim Marriott, an anthropolo- 
gist who recently studied village life in a western district of 
Uttar Pradesh. Marriott notes that many technological 
innovations have been accepted there, among them the culti- 
vation and use of such new staples as carrots, potatoes and 
improved varieties of sugar cane. Other technical improve- 
ments have been urged on the villagers, especially in the use 
of manures, seed, and water, which if put into practice to- 
gether could readily double crop yields. 

The village farmer, Marriott writes, appreciates well the 
importance of manures, both human and animal, and is eager 
to have as much on his fields as he can. He does not use all 
the animal manures available to him for fertilizer only be- 


2. Colin Clark, “New Light on Population,” The Listener, March 
26, 1953, p. 503. 
3) McKim Marriott, “Technological Change in Over-developed 


—Rural Areas,” Economic Development and Cultural Change (Uni- 


versity of Chicago), Vol. I, 1952, pp. 261-272. 
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cause there are competing uses for it, especially as fuel for 
cooking. Dried dung cakes provide the slow-burning fuel 
necessary, among other things, for the preparation of ghee, 
clarified butter. An English official, realizing that the use of 
a fuel-saving device would release manure for the fields, de- 
veloped a practical instrument—a kind of thermos box. It 
failed of acceptance according to Marriott, because village 
artisans could not make or repair these wooden boxes. 


Information of this kind might turn up clues to really 
strategic points for crop improvement. The widespread manu- 
facture and adoption of such a fuel-saving device in the vil- 
lages might have considerable results at harvest time, while 
other changes, such as consolidation of land holdings, which 
loom much larger in the minds of agricultural experts, may 
bring less return. The typical fragmentation of the cultivator’s 
land in various parts of the village demesne is not as great a 
handicap under Indian conditions of intense cultivation as 
it would be in less densely-populated lands, and as it seems 
to be to agricultural economists from those lands. 


In the matter of improved varieties of wheat seed, Marriott 
continues, the villagers no less than the agricultural experts 
realize that the seed distributed in nearby Government seed 
stores will yield nearly twice the harvest afforded by their 
own native wheat seed. But they do not rush to get the new 
kind of seed because one or two villagers who have tried it 
discovered that its disadvantages outweigh the heavier yield. 
First_of all, the operator of the Government seed store, as 
does the manager of the Cooperative Credit Society in the 
Nilgiri example, insists on prompt repayment by a certain 
date and not later. As though harvest weather and daughters’ 
marriages and funeral expenses took note of a due date set 
by a storekeeper. Moreover he insists that his seed should be 
grown _and returned in a pure state, and not mixed with 


various other grain seeds which, sown with the wheat, insure 
against complete crop failure when the season is bad for wheat. 


The new wheat, when made into bread, tastes flat, and is 
not nearly so good as the native wheat, mixed as it is with 
other grains. The women find it difficult to grind the big and 
tough grains of the new wheat and its dough is hard to knead 
and bake. The straw is not good for fodder, or for thatching, 
or for fuel. So great is the cultivator’s need for every bit of 
economic good which can be extracted from the crop that “he 
rightly feels that even small alterations in his precarious, 
over-developed technology may lead to a catastrophe.”4 Using 
the new seed may rightly seem to many a villager to be a 
greater gamble than is worth taking. The paradox seems to 
be that those who are in tightest economic nic circumstances, 
who have Most to gain by adopting f patterns leading to in- 
creased production, may be the most reluctant to do 80, since 
they can least afford the slightest decrement of income which 
experimenting with new patterns may involve, if only tem- 
porarily. 

In the discussion of water use, the article stresses the rela- 
tion between technological changes and factors of social struc- 


| /ture and belief. Thus a relatively efficient irrigation device— 


known as the Persian Wheel—is used regularly in districts 
not far from the village in which Marriott lived, and some of 
these wheels were introduced a few miles from the village 


4. Ibid., p. 266. 


itself. They now lie unused and broken in spite of the fact 
that the village fields need water and the villagers know that 
the Persian Wheel can raise about five times as much water 
in a given period as the measures they do employ. But again, 
the advantages which the use of this mechanism brings are 
thought not to be worth the dislocation it may entail. For 
one thing, a Persian Wheel is so large an enterprise that it 
requires the cooperation of several families, who must agree 
first on the terms of its use and later must keep on good terms 
continually in order to use the Wheel effectively. In this 
Uttar Pradesh district such agreement is apparently less 
feasible than it is in the Punjab districts where the Persian 
Wheel has been utilized successfully. 


Furthermore, the Wheel has sometimes to be worked 
through the night, with someone always awake to prod the 
animals which turn it. Because the dark holds terrors from 
both the earthly danger of thieves and the supernatural dan- 
ger of ghosts, the lone wheel-watcher in the night needs sup- 
port for his courage. In the Punjab district, houses are built 
beside the wells and afford such support, but in this U.P. 
district the people will not so disperse the tight cluster of 
their houses. Marriott says that the villagers look to their 
old fortress-like village plan as offering them maximum se- 
curity in a threatening world. Studies of culture-personality 
factors in these villages might illuminate much of relevance 
about the failure to adopt this watering technique. 


Villages in this general area of the Upper Ganges Plain, 


| Marriott reports, often look on irrigation canals and tube 


yells with deep distrust. They say these are bad because while 
all have to pay higher taxes for such improvements, the water 
is distributed very inequitably. There is always fighting about 
the distribution of water, and the canal agents who control 
the flow must be given bribes. Tube-well operators, being in 
sole control of the electric pump machinery, can enforce their 
personal levies. Their fees raise the cost of tube-well water 
to more than double the Government’s rate. 


Perhaps the greatest evil is that all these technical devices 
are operated by outsiders, over whom the villager has no social 
control. Technical improvements may not be worth their cost 
to the cultivator if they deliver him to the power of forces 
which he does not comprehend—even in his ritual system— 
and of people against whom he has no effective redress in the 
social system. This is widely true in India: the Kota also find 
that being free of dependence on the Badaga, as they now are, 
brings a far more precarious dependence on world market 
prices, governmental officials, and other phenomena beyond 
their ken, much less within any control.> 


III 


The relations between villagers and those who bring or 
operate new techniques are most important elements of de- 
velopment plans. This is well illustrated in the field of medi- 
cine, where Western practices are usually brought in by a 
practitioner trained in scientific methods. Western medicine 
has had great effect in India, as in the diminution of mortality 
from smallpox and cholera. Hence, it is frequently assumed 
that if only more western medicine were available to villagers 


5. David G. Mandelbaum, “Technology, Credit and Culture in 
an Indian Village,” Human Organization, Volume 11, No. 3, 1952, 
p. 28. 
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they would promptly forego the indigenous practitioners and 
would flock to be treated in western style. 

That this assumption is not wholly warranted is indicated 
in an article by Dr. G. M. Carstairs, a psychiatric physician 
who carried on anthropological field work in several villages 
of Rajasthan during 1950-52. In each village he let it be 
known that he would be available for dispensary practice and, 
because he could speak Hindi and was interested in the people, 
he did get patients. But the villagers took his remedies as 
only one of several alternative sorts of healing, and his medi- 
cine was by no means the most popular. In one village where 
he lived for 10 months, the people remained very doubtful of 
the quality of his medicine throughout his stay. They dis- 
trusted it because he could not label their illnesses in the 
terms expected, because he failed to prescribe elaborate dietary 
restrictions as the indigenous practitioners did, and—probably 
most important of all—he did not immediately assure the 
patient that the treatment would make him well. 

Assurance is what the sick and their relatives want—and 
they want it quickly and positively given. To be sure, this is 
what the sick of any society usually expect of therapists; here 
however, good therapy demands an immediate assertion of 
recovery by the therapist, which is also an indication that he 
has assumed responsibility for the case. That this assertion 
cannot always be borne out in reality troubles the villager 
less than it does the western-trained physician. 

Carstairs tells how he scored an unwitting hit et the be- 
ginning of his field work when a young man came begging 
that he do something for his wife, who was possessed by a 
devil and in great pain. “I found myself bitterly regretting 
the shortcomings of my training at Edinburgh University, 
which was all too light on exorcism: but bearing my stetho- 
scope like a talisman, I followed him to his hut.””? There he 
found the girl rolling about and wailing. When he examined 
her and discovered that she was in childbirth, he straightway 
said that she would be all right and would have a healthy 
baby. This turned out to be so, but the gratitude displayed 
for his services puzzled Carstairs since he thought that he 
had done nothing for the young mother. But as he learned 
more of the practice of medicine in that society, he realized 
that the pronouncing of a favorable prognosis is one of the 
most important functions of a healer. Such assurance is under- 
stood to emanate from the supernatural realm, and failure 
to give it amounts, in the villagers’ eyes, to malpractice. “As 
many of them pointed out to me, it is not so much the ingre- 
dients of the prescription which effect the cure, as the patient’s 
unhesitating belief in its efficacy.”’8 

The indigenous practitioner, however useless his thera- 
peutic measures may be on the physiological plane, is often 
astute and successful on the psycho-therapeutic plane. Not 
only does he give the patient reassurance, but he deals with 
the patient as a sentient person, whereas a patient in a West- 
ern clinic may feel himself treated only as a bit of festering 
tissue. Also he includes the patient’s family and friends in 


6. G. Morris Carstairs, “Medicine vs. Magic in Northern India,” 
Case Study No. 10, Case Studies in the Social and Cultural Aspects 
of Public Health, B. D. Paul, ed., Harvard School of Public Health, 
Boston, mimeographed 1953. (Case book to be published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation of New York City.) 

1. 16d; G2. 

8. Ibid, p. 11. 


the circle of therapy so that the sick person feels that he is 
not alone, that the social world as well as the supernatural 
universe is helping towards his recovery. 

The latter observation is well brought out in a paper by 
Marriott on the subject of scientific medicine in the villages 
he studied.? About the same time that Carstairs was studying 
medical ethnology in Rajasthan, Marriott and a European 
doctor set up a clinic and dispensary for just a week in a U.P. 
village. Here, the observations made in a very short period led 
the two to preliminary conclusions, not dissimilar from those 
derived by Carstairs over a much longer period. 

Marriott writes that the failure of their clinic did not lie 
in the causes usually given—distance from village, fear of the 
mysterious, objection to scientific techniques, carelessness in 
diagnosis, or the high cost. In respect to the last, both reports 
agree that villagers tend to suspect the worth of medicines 
which are offered at low or no cost. 

The failure of their clinic, Marriott notes, turned on inter- 
personal and cultural matters. Villagers have reason to be 
uncertain about physicians trained in Western methods. They 
well understand the social status and motives of the Hakim, 
the village therapist whose methods seem only magico-religious 
to Western physicians. To the villagers he is a pious and dis- 
interested person, and not self-seeking and avaricious as 
technical specialists may well be. He charges little or nothing 
for his consultations, thus further demonstrating his purity 
of motive, although the medicines he prepares cost much. By 
his diagnosis he accepts responsibility for the welfare of the 
patient, and in the relationship of dependence on the Hakim, 
distinguished as he is by piety and learning, the patient finds 
security. 

The doctor trained in Western medicine is an outsider 
whether he is Indian or non-Indian. Because he is an outsider, 
outside the common understandings and values of the village 
culture, the villager is reluctant to trust him with health and 
life. The doctor speaks English and has other of the hallmarks 
of a class whose members may be respected as being above 
petty temptation, but whose technical superiority and political 
power enables them to exploit village folk. 

It is worth noting that in colonial Africa education has 
similar social effects. Fortes writes, “In so far as there was a 
leading idea behind, for example, the educational system of 
most colonies, it was the idea that training individuals in 
Euro-American skills and knowledge would have a leavening 
influence on the whole society. In fact it does not work out 
that way. It creates a class of special skilled craftsmen for 
running the apparatus of civilization, who tend to stand out- 
side their native social order both in terms of economic func- 
tion and in terms of personal goals.” !° 

How a Government doctor posted in a village may draw 
factional wrath is illustrated in an account by M. N. Srinivas 
of a joint family dispute in a Mysore village.!! Although the 
doctor apparently had nothing to do with the family quarrel, 


9. McKim Marriott, “The Hindu Village and Scientific Medicine,” 
Case Study No. 4, Case Studies in the Social and Cultural Aspects 
of Public Health, B. D. Paul, ed., Harvard School of Public Health, 
Boston, mimeographed 1953. (Case book to be published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation of New York City.) 
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one village leader who had had a private altercation with the 
doctor blamed him for being at the bottom of the family 
struggle.Presumably it would be easy for one or both factions 
to turn on the doctor, a person who was in the village but 
not of it. 

The doctor’s implicit assumption, Marriott comments, that 
his technical competence establishes therapeutic trust, is not 
warranted since villagers feel very uneasy about technical 
powers in the possession of one who is not affected by the 
usual bonds of social or religious control. When the sick 
person is given a prescription to be filled out by a pharmacist, 
“the village patient then feels doubly exposed to cheating 
by the pharmacist, another technically-superior urban person 
over whom the villager has no means of social control.” !? 
That such apprehension is not without foundation in the 
locality was noted above, in the case of the tube-well operators. 
A villager, whose margin of resources is very slender, can as 
little afford to gamble on the good faith of an alien technician 
as he can on the suitability of an alien technique. 

Lukewarm sentiments about Western medical facilities are 
just as preponderant among the Kota, who have had access 
to dispensaries and hospitals for nearly a century, as they are 
among the folk who were so dubious of the dispensaries newly 
and temporarily established among them. This is not to say 
that Western medical concepts have been ineffective in all 
respects in India. Carstairs concludes his paper with mention 
of some hygiene measures which have been introduced, such 
as the disinfecting of the main well in one village, although 
he notes in an earlier passage the bitter opposition still pre- 
vailing to universal smallpox vaccination. The lowered death 
rate in the last 30 years is eloquent testimony that vaccination 
and hygiene have been successful. But the measures which 
have worked well are mainly those which could be enforced 
by Government decree from the top. Further health improve- 
ment must come from the assimilation and use of such con- 
cepts by the villagers themselves. 

Medical “aid” has only brief effect. M. E. Opler, who 
conducted anthropological research in villages in eastern U.P., 
tells how he brought a villager to a dispensary established by 
American missionaries.13 The American doctor diagnosed 
malaria, prescribed atabrine, and dismissed the patient. The 
villager had no idea that mosquitoes have anything to do with 
malaria and thought the tablets brought temporary relief for 
his malarial attack, but treatment was obviously only a brief 
palliative. Opler notes that this is an extreme case, but it 
exemplifies a general problem, that of “. . . involving the 
people to be helped as much as possible in the conduct and 
perpetuation of a programme.” 

Those concerned with planning for India’s future have 
been quite aware of the need to root development programs 
solidly in village life. Their efforts to do so have been impaired 


by the usual lack of information concerning the realities of 
village life. 


IV 


A great burden of responsibility for the affairs and enrich- 
ment of the village has, in recent legislation in the U.P. and 


12. Op. cit., 1953, p. 14. 


13. Morris E. Opler, “The Problem of Selective Culture Change,” 
The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, B. F. Hoselitz, ed., Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952, pp. 132-33. 


in other parts of India, been placed on the local panchayat— 
the village council—an ancient institution which still func- 
tions in very many villages. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that this old local institution, which the people themselves 
have so long maintained, and which has served them well, 
should be the proper vehicle for those improvements the Gov- 
ernmental administration desires to encourage. But the new, 
elected panchayats often bog down and do not produce the 
planried for and hoped for results. Opler has appositely dis- 
cussed some of the reasons why the old institution does not 
fit well into the new demand.!4 


The traditional panchayats were and are, Opler points 
out, informal groups of respected villagers brought together 
for various purposes—to arbitrate a quarrel, to decide what 
was to be done about a transgression of caste or village custom, 
to arrange for a festival, to raise funds for some worthy 
purpose. It was an agency to conserve the known ways of life 
about which there was little dispute. There were caste 
panchayats as well as village panchayats, if need be there 
might be a clan panchayat or a panchayat of several villages. 
Respected place in the council was not sought by the individual 
but was accorded to him by the consensus of his fellows be- 
cause of the general respect he had won. The task of the 
council was to preserve the social equilibrium of the village, 
to minimize dissatisfaction and dissension through compromise 
and arbitration. 


The new, elected panchayat is expected to do something 
quite different. It is supposed to innovate on various fronts— 
to introduce land reform and irrigation ventures under the 
proper legislative authority, to distribute fertilizer and arrange 
for the building of roads, to foster education and to look after 
sanitation. Its members must electioneer for office and are 
sometimes obliged to exhibit the kind of extrovert behavior in 
seeking office which would tend to disqualify them from 
selection for the old council. The new panchayatdars, mem- 
bers of the council, are supposed to act in the public interest 
and are so exhorted by voices from afar, whereas every local 
pressure is on them to act in the special interests of a par- 
ticular caste or faction within the village. 


The acts of legislatures occasionally bear some hallmarks 
of sympathetic magic. In this case the affixing of the name 
of the old institution to the new social form is automatically 
supposed to transfer the solid grass-roots virtues of the tradi- 
tional social agency to a newly chartered unit. And while 
the shortfall of plans is attributed to various causes, Opler 
well concludes that “what one never hears mentioned, though 
in my opinion it is the most important factor involved, is the 
social organizational difficulty of expecting a social structure 
which was essentially fluid, diffuse, and conservative to im- 
plement programmes which demand decision, despatch, and 
an experimental frame of mind.’’!5 

In most villages studied by anthropologists since the new 
panchayats have been elected, the old and the new councils 
exist side by side. The old panchayats continue to function, 
albeit their authority is diminished by recent social and eco- 





14. Morris E. Opler, “Village Social and Political Organization 
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nomic conditions and their deliberations are rent with more 
bitter factional dissent than ever. The new panchayats tend 
to operate in the shadow of the old. Some do nothing, others 
are used to carry out the will of the old panchayat or of one 
village faction or another. Still others are neither totally 
inoperative nor wholly in the hands of old power groups but 
try to make some headway on their own. Few seem to have 
gone briskly to work on village affairs as ideally they should. 
Quick results need not be expected from social forms enacted 
by legislative fiat, but there is danger that abiding discredit 
will fall on the new process of open deliberation by elected 
representatives, because they are being associated with the 
increasing tensions and discords of the older forms of village 
polity. 


In a village of the Tanjore district of Madras, Kathleen 
Gough notes that all the members of the elected panchayat 
board are Brahmins, since they own the land of the village. 
“The relatively modern institutions of village headman and 
panchayat board have, in fact, been welded into a much older 
form of administration which is still of great importance.” !® 
But the traditional rule, both temporal and spiritual, of the 
Brahmins is being vigorously challenged, especially by non- 
Brahmins who have settled in the village in the last 50 years. 
In this village the older group sanctions still are strong and 
the newer political forms are worn only as a front for them, 
but there are clear indications that breaks in the old ways 
and consequent trials of strength in the new forms may not 
be long in coming. Within the Brahmin group, litigation and 
dispute are kept in check by the need to maintain unity’ and 
authority before the lower castes. 


In Kishan Garhi, one of the Uttar Pradesh villages studied 
by Marriott, there has been greater political upheaval.!? The 
old wielders of power were a clan of landowners who main- 
tained economic and social paramountcy. They still have 
influence and, because of their background of wealth and 
education, they have taken over many of the new govern- 
mental and party posts. When voting during the last national 
elections, the villagers had to choose among candidates all 
of whom were of this former landlord caste. 


But now there are more villagers of other castes who own 
land, and within the village the old supremacy of the former 
landlords is gone. They still retain a more tightly-knit or- 
ganization than do the other village castes, as is true of the 
Brahmin landowners mentioned above, but there are fallings 
out even within their ranks. In this village the Brahmins are 
mainly farmers who were formerly tenants of the landowners. 
They constitute about one-quarter of the population of the 
village and hold about half the land. They are now bidding 
for village leadership but cannot as yet agree as to who among 
them shall take precedence or how various interests within 
their group should be represented. 


The caste and clan councils of all castes have here as else- 
where lost some of their former authority. Marriott attributes 
this loss of force to the increased differentiation of status 
within each caste, to greater knowledge of freer ways than 


16. Kathleen Gough, “The Social Structure of a Tanjore Village,” 
The Economic Weekly (Bombay), May 24, 1952, p. 532. 

17. McKim Marriott, “Social Structure and Change in a U.P. Vil- 
lage,” The Economic Weekly (Bombay), August 23, 1952, pp. 869-74. 


those of the old village society, and to pervasive internal 
dissensions. 


An elected village panchayat and a rural court have been 
established in Kishan Garhi under the new Panchayat Raj 
Act. As elected, the panchayat includes members of various 
castes; that panchayat never meets. “The group which really 
does what the elected panchayat is supposed to do, which 
discusses public issues and uses the authority of the Act, is 
the old informal Brahmin caste council. . . .” The ex-land- 
lords now abstain from overt participation in village affairs 
and the Brahmin council has neither the necessary unity nor 
the external authority to conduct these affairs well. Taxes 
and fines for village use remain largely uncollected, projects 
for village improvement remain undone. The new Rural 
Court, planned as a solvent of social frictions, solves little 
because the magistrates “do battle among themselves using 
the litigants as pawns.””!® Litigation increases, and competition 
among men and groups in the village is often played out in 
the expensive tourneys of the higher courts. 


While the changes which were intended by the legislature 
are thus incompletely realized, certain other changes have 
moved apace as the unintended results of other legislation. 
Joint family holdings in land are being rapidly split up as a 
result of agrarian reform legislation, including the recent 
Zamindari Abolition Act, which has brought about a con- 
siderable redistribution of land. This legislation is aimed at 
abolishing absentee landlords rather than at breaking up the 
joint family. Indeed, the proposed Hindu Code Bill, which 
would, among other changes, give rights of inheritance to 
daughters, has been bitterly fought because it was feared that 
such changes would imperil the solidarity of the joint family. 
But the cultivators themselves are less concerned about joint 
family unity than they are about the steep court costs which 
frequently plague families whose possessions must be divided. 
Hence they welcome the opportunity provided under the new 
legislation to not only acquire land but also to register owner- 
ship of newly-acquired land separately, in the names of the 
individual male members and even of minor children, rather 
than in the name of the joint family. 


This undermining of the economic basis of joint family 
cooperation contributes to the general loosening of old bonds 
of village social organization. In this and in other villages, 
there used to be a social order within which the work and 
aspirations of men were directed for their own and the social 
welfare. That order was mirrored, reinforced, and re-estab- 
lished in the yearly pattern of ritual and ceremony. While 
that pattern and order are by no means totally gone, they 
are not followed as they once were and are changing under 
the impact of new forces. It is not to be supposed that there 
was no friction and dissatisfaction under the old order, or 
that there should be a return to that order. The former is 
not so, and the latter is neither possible nor even desirable 
to most villagers. The problem for villagers and planners 
alike is that of assimilating changes and establishing an 
adapted order so that food will not be less but more. 


Much the same political conditions are portrayed by Car- 
stairs for Fatehpura village in Udaipur as are depicted for 


18. Ibid., p. 874. 
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Kishan Ghari.!? Udaipur was a princely state of Rajputana 
and the palace of the local Jagirdars, the lords and landlords, 
still towers above the village. But their absolute dominance 
is gone. The nominal chief authority is now the democrati- 
cally-elected panchayat. “In fact, however, this body has not 
yet gained the citizens’ respect and confidence.” Various 
groups and strong men are warily trying for eminence in 
village aftairs, while few can avoid being drawn into a major 
feud which has developed between two factions of traders 
and moneylenders. 

Rivalry between factions often thwarts genuine measures 
for the welfare of the whole village. If one side takes the 
lead in sponsoring such a measure, it is interpreted by the 
other side as a bid for factional advantage and as a threat to 
their own interests. In the older village society there was 
factionalism in plenty, but the traditional order demanded 
cooperation for certain economic and ritual purposes. Hence 
factionalism was continually overridden in vital matters so 
long as the old order strongly prevailed. Nor was there at 
that time, as there is now, pressure from governmental sources 
for joint activities by the villagers, as part of a regional or a 
national enterprise. 

Stalemate between village factions is described for a village 
in eastern Uttar Pradesh by M. E. Opler and R. D. Singh.?° 
In this village, called Madhopur, the ruling landowners of 
the Thakur caste were outvoted in the village election by an 
alliance consisting mainly of the lower castes. But the elected 
council can accomplish little, because only the Thakurs have 
the necessary training and experience in political affairs, and 
they still control much of the land and wealth in the village 
as well as forming a sizable minority of the population. They 
will not cooperate with the rival coalition in improvement 
projects: proposals for water and road betterment are stymied. 

In the other village, discussed by Opler and Singh, “Rama- 
pur” near Allahabad, there was no struggle for dominance 
at election time. Memberships in the village council were 
parcelled out to the main castes. At the first meeting of the 
panchayat, the agriculturalists attempted to pass ordinances 
which would be of special benefit to them. Non-agriculturalists 
interpreted these proposals as nuisance measures aimed at 
them. They remained uninterested in the elected panchayat 
which is as inffective here as in the other villages from which 
we have recent field reports. 

V 

But villagers can unite as well as divide. Their lives are 
not always cramped by crippling factionalism. The swift 
impact of recent economic and social forces seems to have 
aggravated factional strife. More isolated communities may 
be more immune to it, at least so long as their isolation holds. 
Thus recent accounts of a secluded Himalayan village in 
Kulu and of villages of the Bhil tribe in Rajasthan reveal 
relatively little factionalism of the corrosive kind.?! 


19. G. Morris Carstairs, “A Village in Rajasthan—A Study in 
Rapid Social Change,” The Economic Weekly (Bombay), January 
26, 1952, pp. 75-77. 

20. Morris E. Opler and Rudra D. Singh, “Two Villages of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh (U.P.), India: An Anaiysis of Similarities and Differ- 
ences,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 54, 1952, pp. 179-90. 

21. Collin Rosser, “A ‘Hermit’ Village in Kulu,” The Economic 
Weekly (Bombay), May 17, 1952, pp. 477-82. G. Morris Carstairs, 
“Bhil Villages of Western Udaipur,” The Economic Weekly 
(Bombay), March 1, 1952, pp. 231-33. 


But even when factionalism is deep and bitter, the antag- 
onists may act in concert in certain contexts. The opposing 
sides of the Kota village of Kolmel dropped their in-fighting 
and presented a united front when faced with a threat from 
their Badaga neighbors. Among Uttar Pradesh folk, Opler 
notes, “In one village where I thought factionalism was rife 
I was assured that if the village were attacked or opposed 
from without, the people would close ranks and ‘even the 
stones of the village’ would resist.”’22 

The nature of village unity in the community of Koda- 
gahalli in Mysore has been discussed by M. N. Srinivas.?3 
Here, too, there are factions. Caste panchayats are still power- 
ful, apparently more so than in some of the examples pre- 
viously mentioned, and village and caste leaders work together. 
But there is frequent complaint from officials and political 
leaders who visit the village, about the internal divisions which 
impair—but do not prevent—village-wide cooperation. For 
Srinivas tells how all participate in common ritual practices 
when drought threatens. When men of another village insult 
one’s fellow villagers, all the neighbors rally in support of the 
aggrieved person. The villagers closed ranks on an occasion 
when the local Government authorities proposed to auction 
off the fishing rights to the village tank, rights which had been 
held by the villagers in common. On the day of the auction, 
all the villagers saw to it that no one could approach to put 
in a bid for the fishing rights. 

Similar consolidation of strength has been noted in other 
villages as well. While an outside threat brings about such 
defensive unity quickly, joint action is frequently and freely 
undertaken for certain constructive purposes—to build a new 
temple or to stage a ceremony. These cases indicate that 
villagers will work together zealously and efficiently under 
certain conditions. Thus far, the conditions set up by planners 
and legislators have too often had the unintended effect of 
widening the common factional division in the villages. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that so gigantic a task 
as that which confronts planners in India will proceed smooth- 
ly from blueprint to reality with certitude and dispatch. There 
have been successes as well as errors in the brief period since 
independence, and those responsible for the progress of the 
large power, irrigation, and industrial projects deserve com- 
mendation. Great enterprises must be set in motion before 
all the kinks in their planning can be straightened out. But 
it is to be expected that by now the danger signals in the 
sphere of culture and society will be noted, and that con- 
sideration will be given toward providing conditions which 
will encourage rather than discourage village unity. But be- 
fore intelligent and effective provision of this kind can be 
made, the planners and administrators will have to have much 
better equipment in the way of social information than they 
now possess. 

VI 

Even if the presently-planned targets for production are 

achieved, if village output is greatly increased with the help 


22. David G. Mandelbaum, “Social Trends and Personal Pres- 
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of technical innovations, there are still other social problems 
that take shape. The gains of land reform acts and of in- 
creased agricultural efficiency tend to go to those who have 
some land. The landless laborers, and there are many millions 
of them, get little good from these improvements at the 
present time. In Malabar, as Adrian Mayer points out, 
agrarian reform legislation has successfully been of advantage 
to various classes of the population, but the landless workers 
still have practically no benefit from it.24 Where other classes 
do profit, the economic difference between the disadvantaged 
and the others grows greater and is potentially explosive. 
Opler makes the same point in relation to a well-publicized 
development scheme in North India. “On the basis of in- 
creased cereal production figures the project is hailed as an 
example of what technical programmes can accomplish, but 
not long ago, when I asked the chief American consultant 
to the project what was in store for the hard-pressed landless 
labourer, and whether more problems might not be created 
than are being solved, he could only say that he, too, was 
worried about the final outcome.”2° 


Those groups in a village who suffer the greatest disabili- 
ties are not necessarily the ones most restless for drastic 
change. They may be so greatly concerned with the sheer 
problem of keeping alive, so fearful of upsetting their slim 
margin of subsistence, so little aware of other social possi- 
bilities, that they are content to keep going much as they are. 
But those who can visualize a different and better state of 
affairs for themselves, who can afford to take some risks 
toward attaining it, or who have had broader social experi- 
ence, are frequently the most restive. Thus in the Tanjore 
village described by Kathleen Gough, the greatest opposition 
to the Brahmin landowners who still control the community 
is not from their very poor tenants but from the better-off 
and more independent newcomers into the village. Supporters 
of the Communist Party are less evident among the landless 
laborers, who still work for their traditional masters, than 
among low-caste men who have worked outside the village 
and have come back to find the old way no longer to their 
liking, and among young men of any caste who have some 
Western education and no land. Mayer makes the same com- 
ment concerning the latter group in Malabar, where many 
Communists are found among the young men of the higher 
castes who have had some Western education and have neither 
jobs nor land.?6 


A final social snag may be mentioned, one which arises not 
from the social organization in the villages but from the social 
relations in the bureaucracy. Officials of the regular branches 
of Government can hardly be expected to be enthusiastic about 
the new echelon of development officials thrust into their 
territory, who are often endowed with funds and powers 
beyond the hope of the regular official, and full of that neces- 
sary sense of importance of their jobs which is not usually 
contagious across bureaucratic departments. One large project 
in India nearly came to grief on that score because develop- 





24. Adrian C. Mayer, “Land and Society in Malabar,” Oxford 
University Press, Bombay, 1952, p. 92. 


25. Opler, of. cit., “The Problem of Selective Culture Changes,” 
p. 132. 


26. Gough, of. cit., pp. 535-36; Mayer, of. cit., p. 135. 
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ment officers cannot operate successfully against the covert 
opposition of other governmental officials. 


vil 


The general problem far transcends any one country or set 
of countries. It concerns the much-discussed fact of modern 
times, the diffusion of power-science patterns of culture from 
Europe and North America to other continents and other 
cultures. Within Europe and America the internal spread of 
new patterns raises many problems of displacement and de- 
velopment. Special problems develop among other peoples, as 
in India, when recurrent waves of new techniques and con- 
cepts make impact. The new ways are frequently welcomed 
as means of bettering material resources; when taken over 
they are found to have an effect, sometimes a most unwelcome 
one, on standards and values other than those material. 


Increasingly, agencies of government are being given direct 
responsibility for controlling this diffusion, especially in rela- 
tion to large-scale economic enterprises. Insofar as these enter- 
prises are fruitful, they almost inevitably entail social change. 
Hence, the governmental agencies can scarcely avoid being 
involved with far-reaching changes in culture and society, 
often ramifying into areas where neither government nor 
change is expected to appear. 


Governmental planning, if it is to fulfill its purpose, must 
take into account human factors, in addition to those of engi- 
neering and economics which are customarily considered. The 
contributions of engineer and economist are, of course, not to 
be dismissed ; they remain as vital as before and can be accom- 
plished only by the respective specialists. But their net ac- 
complishment does not depend on such professional skill alone. 
Thus the economist’s studies of formation of capital are requi- 
site for the effective planning of development projects. But 
given proper capital resources, development programs can be 
brought to grief, as we have noted, by forces outside the pro- 
fessional ken of economist and engineer. 


Certain general statements which can be made about these 
forces have been illustrated above, as well as the particular 
Indian phrasings of the general propositions. Thus we have 
noted the very simple but often overlooked consideration that 
culture patterns are not as interchangeable among societies as 
jeep wheels are among jeeps. Even so apparently easy an 
interchange as that of an “improved” variety of wheat seed 
for indigenous wheat seed, turns out to be far from easy. 
When there is very little surplus of subsistence, as among 
many of the cultivators of India, the taking over of new 
seeds, new tools, new techniques may appear as a possibly 
catastrophic gamble, with too slender resources urged by an 
uncomprehending outsider. New technical processes very often 
demand a period of experimentation by the villager before he 
can adapt them to his local conditions. Many in India simply 
cannot afford the experimental period if it threatens the yield 
of a single harvest. But if the new techniques are presented 
not as substitutes for the traditional techniques but as addition 
to them which will supplement income, they may be as eagerly 
seized as are opportunities for brief periods of employment 
which do not interfere with the regular procedures of culti- 
vation. 


Considerations of social organization are frequently of high 
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importance in these attempts to direct social change. We have 
noted how class stratification and the nature of communica- 
tion between members of different social classes affect not 
only development projects but many spheres of national life. 
Government officials in agrarian countries, even more than 
elsewhere, tend to form a class apart from the village people. 
They frequently are both socially isolated and culturally 
different from them. The members of the bureaucracy have 
great power over the fortunes of the villagers who, in turn, 
determine whether and how the directives of the officials are 
to be carried out. Villagers may themselves be stratified by 
region, religion or economic interest, but vis-a-vis officialdom 
they often react together. Thus there is reciprocal influence 
without corresponding avenues for communication. 

If channels of mutual communication are set up and used, 
there is then the possibility (although not any guarantee) 
that each side will modify its actions toward the other in the 
light of information received. When both sides manifest such 
self-corrective behavior, whether consciously or not, there is 
greater opportunity for the realization of purposes shared by 
both classes. Under the British administration, the district 
officer was expected to maintain mutual communication by 
constant touring of the villages in his district. In the Soviet 
Union, as Inkeles has shown, the office of agitator and the 
practice of letters-to-the-editor purport to maintain informa- 
tional contact between party and people.?’ 


In contemporary India, district officers still do some circuit 
riding. But the administrative chores of their jobs give them 
little time for confabulation with villagers; their training or 
inclination does not encourage it, nor are their relations with 
their superiors such that they can pass on village information 
effectively even if they have it. Nor is the Soviet model a 
suitable one for the Indian scene. Political parties of the 
democratic type are still not sufficiently well established to 
provide such channels of communication. It might be well 
worth devising several communication arrangements and test- 
ing each experimentally on a small scale. 

But establishing communication between bureaucracy and 
villagers is only one preliminary step, important as it is. Our 
discussion has indicated that problems appear seriatim; as 
one set is resolved, another set becomes significant. This is 
true both for practical problems toward a goal of higher living 
standards, and theoretical problems toward a goal of keener 
explanatory and predictive ability. Practically, we have seen 
that in a case when certain governmental officers established 
quite effective communication with village people and car- 
ried forward the development plans, the problem arose of their 
none-too-happy relations with other officials of the regular 
ministries. When those relations are smoothed over, there 
will later arise the serious problem of the gap between those 
villagers who gain from the projects and those landless labor- 
ers whose lack or gain makes them feel all the more greatly 
disadvantaged. 


27. Alex Inkeles, “Understanding a Foreign Society: A Sociolo- 
gist’s View,” World Politics, 1951, pp. 272-73; also, Public Opinion 
in Soviet Russia, Harvard University Press, 1950. 
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The social role of the person bearing innovations is another 
significant consideration. When an outsider appears in a com- 
munity and offers new techniques, he is given some role by 
the people. That is, a set of expectations about his behavior 
are attached to him. The expectations may be much modified 
as his behavior is actually observed, but the role assignment 
may well condition the people’s perception of what he does. 
The role assigned is usually part of the community’s known 
repertoire of roles, which has been derived from its social 
system and experience. 


Thus the role assigned to western-trained doctors by some 
villagers is not the same as the status he usually assumes he has. 
Indeed the people’s experience with so different a functionary 
as the tube-well operator may shadow their perception of the 
doctor as another technician whose monopoly of technical 
knowledge enables him to exact exorbitant tribute when that 
knowledge controls village livelihood. 


Not all parts of development programs depend crucially 
on the relations between those who bring innovations and 
those for whom they are intended. But many do, and in those 
aspects it is important to make allowance for the fact that the 
reception of the innovation is related to the role which is given 
to and taken by the innovator. If the bearer of innovations can 
set up as part of his role the kind of communication we have 
been discussing, the chances of success for his purpose are 
probably increased. In Indian villages it may be particularly 
different to create such a role because non-villagers who con- 
cern themselves with village affairs tend to be tagged as 
officials of some sort. And the traditional behavior toward 
those in official roles is that of passive verbal acceptance. 
Their exhortations are politely received, perhaps even vigor- 
ously assented to, then quickly forgotten once the presence 
departs. There are both social and psychological bases for 
this pattern of behavior, and it differs from typical peasant 
behavior toward officials in many other parts of the world 
only in its greater degree of nominal acquiescence and of 
actual imperviousness. 


Villagers know other roles and have other institutions than 
those traditionally used as a defense against officialdom. It 
seems but elementary sense for planners to try to utilize for 
their purposes ways of social cooperation long practiced by 
the villagers for their own purposes. 


In development programs where these two purposes have 
no major conflict and have the same goals of more food, better 
health, greater security, it is indeed but common sense to 
link the new techniques and ideas to functioning social forms. 
As our discussion of panchayats indicated, such adaptation 
can effectively be made if there is a considerable correspond- 
ence of form and function between the traditional group and 
any proposed newer version, not if the correspondence is one 
of form, or of name, only. There are strong constructive and 
cooperative potentialities in Indian village life. When they 
can be paired with the new strengths sponsored by the plan- 
ners, the resultant social changes should better suit all con- 
cerned. 
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A Plea for an Anthropological Approach 


to the Study of Personality 


Charles F. Harding, III* 


A survey of psychological and psychiatric papers and 
treatises on personality shows that, in general, two techniques 
are used to produce material from which judgments are made 
as to an individual’s personality. 

One is by obtaining and analyzing the symbols produced 
by the subject in his reactions to a series of symbolic stimuli, 
such as ink blots, questions, pictures, dolls, and so on, in- 
cluding both projective and “objective” tests. The assumption 
is made, particularly in those tests which are scored numeri- 
cally, that systematic relationships exist between the symbolic 
material obtained from the subject and those aspects of him 
we call “personality.” 

With projective techniques, especially, attempts at valida- 
tion are usually confined to trying to correlate or otherwise 
relate their results with highly personal judgments or evalua- 
tions. At bottom, this may simply be another expression of 
the same kind of judgment made in scoring or analyzing the 
test, and so may result in somewhat spurious correlations. In 
other words, a series of judgments or evaluations are made of 
various aspects of the individual’s reactions, which are then 
summed up and the result compared with over-all judgments 
or evaluations. The over-all judgments themselves are gener- 
ally based on a conscious or unconscious summing up of the 
same kinds of impressions. A comparison between the results 
of piecemeal and over-all judgments made largely on the same 
basis can hardly be taken seriously as a validation. 

Furthermore, the semantic problems involved in interpret- 
ing the kind of material called for in both projective and 
“objective” tests of personality are seldom faced. While com- 
munication would, of course, be impossible if symbols did not 
evoke some common responses among us, it cannot be assumed 
that symbols produced in a test context will necessarily have 
any value in predicting behaviors in other contexts. Perhaps 
one of the greatest contributions of social anthropology toward 
a general science of social relations is the exploration of how 
words and other symbols acquire meanings and how these 
meanings may be ascertained.! 

The social anthropologist, in going to live among a primi- 
tive people, often had to learn their language as he learned 
his own as an infant and child, through constantly hearing 





* Charles F. Harding is Director of the Society’s Clearinghouse 
for Research in Human Organization. 
1, Bronislaw Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic, Vol. 2, 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 1935; C. K. Ogden and I. A. 
Richards, “The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages,” in 
The Meaning of Meaning, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, N.Y., 
1936, pp. 296-336. 


sounds associated with objects and with behaviors. Working 
through this experience, as an adult he has learned that the 
relationship between symbols and objects is the very reverse 
of that described by Plato—that symbols acquire meaning 
through being associated in “contexts of situation” with things 
and actions. “Contexts of situation” are never identical for 
any two individuals, even in the simplest society, nor can any 
particular “context of situation” be reproduced exactly for 
any individual. Thus all symbols are “multi-ordinates,” to 
use Korzybski’s term,? to some degree—greater or less de- 
pending upon the homogeneity of the contexts of situation. 
In any case most symbols are used in a wide variety of con- 
texts. It has never been demonstrated how a symbol used 
in a “test” context can systematically be related to behaviors 
in other contexts, the number and variety of which are never 
even considered. 

Furthermore, the symbolic material obtained from tests 
certainly does not represent a direct sampling of the kinds 
of behaviors we generally include in the concept of personality. 
When we describe a person as “happy-go-lucky,” “painstak- 
ing,” “serious,” “formal,” “virile,” and so on, it seems to me 
that we refer more to the kind of person he shows himself to 
be in his behavior, and especially in his behavior with respect 
to others. What he may say about his own behavior, and 
what we may infer about it from what he says, are not identi- 
cal with the behavior itself, but represent a level of abstraction 
at least once removed from the behavior. What a person says 
about his characteristic behavior or what we may infer about 
it from what he says are secondary and derivative and there 
is no reason to assume that such material can systematically 
be used in predicting the behavior itself. To do so is to ignore, 
among other things, the semantic problems already alluded to. 

All this seems clear enough when only studies of Americans 
or Europeans are considered. It becomes even clearer when 
persons with distinctly different languages and ways of life 
are being studied. Even assuming that systematic relation- 
ships exist in societies like ours between personality and sets 
of symbols produced in response to tests, the same or similar 
relationships do not necessarily hold when persons from mar- 
kedly different societies are similarly studied. Wayne Dennis 
in his paper, “Cultural and Developmental Factors in Per- 
ception,” points out that in most personality tests, variations 


2. A. Korzybski, Science and Sanity, Science Press Printing Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., 1933. 

3. Robert R. Blake and Glenn V. Ramsey, Perception: An Approach 
to Personality, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1951, pp. 
148-169. 
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in cultural experiences of the subjects are assumed to be rela- 
tively unimportant, except as they produce changes in struc- 
ture; the possibility that there may be direct influences upon 
perception which are not necessarily accompanied by changes 
and anxiety and emotionality, and so forth, is overlooked. It 
should be further pointed out that such “cultural differences” 
do not give rise to problems that are essentially different from 
those presented in studies of Americans or Europeans, but that 
they simply reveal the problems more clearly because they 
provide greater contrast. 

The second technique for developing material from which 
judgments as to personality are made is that of the interview 
—whether psychiatric, psychoanalytic, non-directive, etc. 
Here, too, the emphasis is generally placed upon the inter- 
pretation of symbolic material. A few have pointed out the 
value of the interview as a means of appraising the interviewed 
person’s reactions, in terms of changes of expression, emo- 
tionality, etc., but, for the most part, emphasis is placed upon 
the analysis of symbols; the same assumptions and difficulties 
obtaining in the use of testing techniques may be equally 
present here, especially when the person analyzing the ma- 
terial is a disciple of some particular school which insists upon 
a limited and rigid system of interpretation. When, however, 
such interviews are used to develop information about the 
patient’s past behavior and his relationships with others, and 
especially when such information is at least potentially veri- 
fiable, they can be the basis of personality judgments that are 
extremely useful in suggesting the course of therapy. 


The terminology often used in describing or classifying per- 
sonalities presents similar difficulties. The personality char- 
acteristics or categories developed through either testing or 
interview techniques are described either in a special technical 
jargon—unintelligible to the uninitiated, and seldom subject to 
definition except through initiation—or through common- 
sense, everyday English terms which may be given a slightly 
specialized meaning. Categories and descriptions of this sort 
may be useful for classifying personalities within our own or 
similar societies, but they certainly do not seem to be valuable 
in considering personality on a cross-cultural basis. To be 
anthropocentric in comparative psychology is to be misleading 
and misled. To classify individual personalities developed in 
other societies by standards embedded in our own is to be 
similarly self-centered. Terms we generally use for describing 
personalities among ourselves may seem absurd when they 
are applied, for example, to the Andaman Islanders, the Toda, 
or even the Japanese. Their symbolic systems, ways of life, 
and social organization differ greatly from ours, and classi- 
fications based on ours cannot be expected to include theirs. 
By way of a very simple example, the difficulty in translating 
the Japanese quality of “bushido,” or the Finnish quality of 
“sisu,” into English is indicative of the problem. 

For cross-cultural studies of personality that will have 
comparative value, we must develop concepts and techniques 
that will be generally applicable, rather than ones based on 
rationalizations founded on our own society and its standards. 
This suggests that classifications based on our own symbolic 
systems may not really be very useful in studying personality 
in our own society with all its variety, and that we must try 
to get behind the symbols to the phenomena underlying them. 

The individual human is, of course, a biological organism, 


and, in the last analysis, techniques for describing any aspect 
of his functioning must rest on this fact. It has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated that many of the highly inter-related 
physiological processes of the human organism—such as meta- 
bolic and neurohumeral processes, endocrine functions, and 
the processes of conditioning—are reflected in at least some 
of those kinds of behaviors we call personality. Adequate 
theories of personality, and techniques for describing it, can- 
not ignore this, yet theories and techniques based on the 
analysis of systems of symbols do so almost completely. 


Let us stop here a moment and sum up. The traditional 
techniques of psychology and psychiatry for assessing and 
describing personality seem to be inadequate because: (1) they 
assume the existence of an undemonstrable and unlikely sys- 
tematic relationship between symbols and behavior; (2) they 
are concerned with material that is entirely derivative, rather 
than with a direct sampling and examination of the phenomena 
which they attempt to predict; (3) they are concerned directly 
with a level of abstraction that makes them inapplicable to 
cross-cultural situations, and this casts further doubt on their 
utility in our own culture; (4) they do not take into con- 
sideration the essential biological nature of man. 

From the foregoing it would seem that the major difficulty 
arises from looking at personality as defined in terms of an 
analysis of symbols produced by an individual. As a matter 
of fact, this is not what we think of when we are asked in- 
formally to describe the personality of someone we know. We 
do not think of a collection of symbols, but of the ways we 
have found that he acts with regard to ourselves, and the 
ways we have seen him act in various situations with others, 
and further, to some extent, the ways we have seen or heard 
of others reacting to him. From such data we make our evalua- 
tions and judgments as to his personality. 

People who must be interested in personality for practical 
reasons have very much the same point of view. They are 
interested in those behaviors that are characteristic of a 
person in his relationships with others, and his characteristic 
capacities for altering such behaviors. Personnel men or others 
charged with employing people for jobs where personality is 
important—and this is the case for almost any type of job 
in one way or another—are not primarily interested in the 
candidate’s reactions to ink blots or pictures, or his answers 
to particular questions in attitude scales. They are interested 
in whether a candidate can so relate himself to other people 
that they will buy the product he is selling, in whether he 
can get other people to follow his directions, or in whether 
he can get along with the people with whom he must work. 
They are interested in the candidate’s characteristic ways of 
behavior and capacities for varying that behavior, and whether 
or not they fit into the requirements of the position he is to fill. 
Group interviews and group task situations have been de- 
veloped as a direct means of evaluating the suitability of 
candidates for various kinds of jobs. Although they have been 
found to have considerable practical value, they depend on 
the rather subjective evaluations of judges, and have resulted 
in new systematic descriptions of the characteristic behaviors of 
the individuals as they relate to each other in these situations. 

From the clinical point of view, the situation is similar. 
People do not come to the attention of psychiatrists simply 
because they have peculiar ideas or because they use unusual 
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sets of symbols in particular situations, but because they have 
problems in family, school, or working situations—in other 
words, because of the ways they relate or fail to relate to 
others. When an individual becomes enough of a problem to 
himself or to those around him he is referred to a specialist 
for treatment. If the difficulty is severe enough, and the 
patient’s behavior markedly deviant, he may be hospitalized. 
On the other side of the picture, in determining whether a 
person may be released to resume normal life, the psychiatrist 
or therapist depends very largely upon his judgment as to 
the individual’s attainment of the capacity to adjust himself 
to the demands of family, school, or work situations. 


As has been remarked earlier, some clinicians use interviews 
as a means of observing an individual’s reactions. The clinical 
interview may also be used to obtain a history of the patient's 
past relationships with his family, his boss, and so on. Although 
this may be full of projection, distortion, and fantasy, if it is 
checked against data obtained from other sources (frequently 
by a psychiatric social worker), it can be used in developing 
patterns of behaviors the patient has characteristically shown 
in his relationships with others. This may be a laborious and 
time-consuming process, which may be one reason for the 
popularity of “personality tests.” 


Group therapy sessions have been developed to assist the 
clinician in his diagnosis of the patient, and in his appraisal 
of the patient’s progress as revealed in the way he behaves 
towards others. Here again, however, there has been little 
systematic description of the individual’s behavior with others, 
except for the work of Hyde, York and others.* 


A series of studies recently conducted at the University 
of Chicago suggests that the particular intellectual apparatus 
employed by therapists of varying schools for the classification 
and analysis of personalities is not as important in the treat- 
ment of the patient as the manner in which the therapist ad- 
justs himself to the patient and requires the patient to ad- 
just to him.> 


This general point of view is expressed by French: 


“The more we keep our attention focused upon the pa- 
tient’s immediate problems in life, the more clearly do we 
come to realize that the patient’s neurosis is an unsuccessful 
attempt to solve a problem in the present by means of behavior 
patterns that failed to solve it in the past. We are interested 
in the past as a source of these stereotyped behavior patterns, 
but our primary interest is in helping the patient find a solu- 
tion for his present problems by correcting these unsuccessful 
patterns, helping him take account of the differences between 


4. R. W. Hyde and R. H. York, “A Technique for Investigating 
Interpersonal Relations in a Mental Hospital,” Jour. Abnorm. and 
Soc. Psychol., Vol. 43, 1948, pp. 287-299; J. S. Bockman and R. W. 
Hyde, “Application of a Sociometric Technique to the Study of 
Lobotomized Patients,” Jour. Nerv. &@ Ment. Disorders, Vol. 114, 
1951, pp. 95-105; L. L. Rachow, P. J. Napoli, S. G. Klebanoff, and 
A. A. Schillinger, “A Group Method for the Rapid Screening of 
Chronic Psychiatric Patients,” Amer. Jour. Psychiatry, Vol. 109, 
1953, pp. 561-566. 


5. A. T. Dittman, “The Interpersonal Process in Psychotherapy: 
Development of a Research Method,” Jour. Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol, 
Vol. 47, 1952, pp. 236-244; F. E. Fiedler, “Factor Analysis of Psycho- 
analytic, Nondirective and Adlerian Therapeutic Relationships,” 
Jour, Consult. Psychol., Vol. 15, 1951, pp. 32-38; J. D. Black, “Com- 
mon Factors of Patient-Therapist Relationships in Diverse Psycho- 
therapies,” Jour. Clinical Psychol., Vol. 8, 1952, pp. 302-306. 
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present and past, and giving him repeated opportunity for 
actual efforts at readjustment within the transference situa- 
tion. Then, when the patient attempts to put his new attitudes 
into practice in his outside life, he will find they have become 
second-nature. Thus does psychotherapy indeed become a 
process of emotional re-education.’’® 


Similarly, Mowrer says: 


“My own impression is that the neurotic continues to have 
emotions he doesn’t want to have, feelings he cannot control, 
because he continues to engage in behavior which produces 
consequences which actively reinforce these emotions. 


“If this line of reasoning is correct, then the therapist must 
use an indirect approach to the problem of emotional change. 
He must work toward effecting behavioral changes in the 
patient which will begin to elicit different behavior from them 
and to experience new kinds of emotional reactions in himself. 
In other words, by learning to act differently, the neurotic 
creates the social conditions which bring about the recondi- 
tioning of his emotions.”” 


The foregoing is, of course, consistent with those trends 
in psychiatry which have been called “interpersonal” and 
“biosocial,” but naturally enough their emphasis has been on 
the development of and therapy for behavior disorders rather 
than the systematic description of the characteristic behaviors 
and adjustments of particular individuals. 


To describe the personality of an individual as being those 
aspects of his behavior which are characteristic of him and 
are revealed in his relations with others (including his char- 
acteristic ways of modifying such behaviors) seems simple and 
efficient. A definition of personality on this basis can be ac- 
complished directly, in terms of the observable phenomena, 
rather than indirectly through sets of symbols whose ultimate 
derivation is difficult, if not impossible, to discover. Because 
such overt behaviors of the human organism and changes in 
them are directly observable, they at least offer the possibility 
of being functionally related to underlying physiological proc- 
esses in a way that is subject to study. 


If we want to assess an individual’s intelligence we sample 
directly his abilities to abstract, systematize, reason, and dis- 
cover relationships—all factors involved in what we call 
intelligence. 


If we want to assess his manual dexterity we give him tests 
to sample directly his abilities in this area. 


If we wish to discover something about his personality it 
follows that we should assess directly his characteristics in 
relating to others. 


The interpersonal nature of the behaviors called personality 
is essential. It has been demonstrated repeatedly that it is im- 
possible to classify accurately expressions of emotion solely 
from photographs of the subjects expressing the emotion. 
Perception of the circumstances producing the emotional re- 
action is necessary for accurate judgment. The case is similar 
with regard to personality. If a stranger were put alone in a 
room with whatever furnishings one might care to have in 


6. Franz Alexander and T. French, Psychoanalytic Therapy, The 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 1946, p. 95. 

7. O.H. Mowrer, “Implications of a Two-Factor Learning Theory,” 
Psychol. Serv. Center Jour., 1950, Vol. 2, pp. 116-122, p. 117, 
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it, and then observed through a one-way screen without any- 
one else being in the room, the observer would have a very 
difficult time in making any assessment of the stranger’s per- 
sonality. It is only when one or more other persons are added 
to the situation, and interaction takes place between them, 
that the observer can say much about the stranger’s person- 
ality. The wider the range of the situations in which the 
stranger is observed to interact, the more one is able to say 
about his personality. 


This general point of view is by no means new. As we have 
seen, it is implicit in recent developments in psychiatry and 
industrial selection, though it is not specifically spelled out. 
Descriptions of characteristic interpersonal behavior, in par- 
ticular, are by no means new to anthropology. The work of 
Malinowski and many of his students describes in much detail 
many of the characteristic interpersonal behaviors of the peo- 
ples they have studied. Margaret Mead has described in detail 
the characteristic relationships between individuals in Samoa, 
Manus, New Guinea and Bali, and, in particular, how the 
characteristic behaviors of adults are developed during the 
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course of parent-child relationships. Chapple and his asso- 
ciates have been developing methods for the precise measure- 
ment of interpersonal relations. 


Nevertheless, over the past few years, some anthropologists 
have been taking personality tests into the field to study per- 
sonality, not recognizing that their own discipline has de- 
veloped far more suitable techniques. Indeed, if personality 
is considered to be those behavioral characteristics an indi- 
vidual reveals in his relationships with others, the validity of 
personality tests cannot be established unless the results ob- 
tained from them can be compared to systematic descriptions 
of the characteristic behaviors of individuals in interaction 
situations. Anthropologists have, perhaps, failed to recognize 
this because the essentially interpersonal or interactional na- 
ture of personality, and their considerable part in developing 
it, has not been clearly stated and conceptualized. This I have 
tried to do here, as well as to indicate how important the 
continued development of their own point of view is, not only 
for anthropologists, but for the fields of psychiatry, psychology, 
and industrial relations, also. 


The Study of Culture 


at a Distance 
Edited by Margaret Mead and Rhoda Métraux 
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Factors in the Unionization of a 
Utilities Company: A Case Study* 


George Strauss** 


No plant is unionized spontaneously, although in some 
cases the process may occur so fast as to seem so.! In most 
instances, however, it occurs too rapidly to be observed with 
convenience. It took the CIO nine years to organize the 
Electric Utilities Company and, consequently, this case pro- 
vides a slow motion study of social contagion. 


Brief History 

In 1941, the Electric Utilities workers were represented 
by the Independent Utility Workers Association. The “Inde- 
pendent” retained roughly the same organizational structure 
and personnel as the Employees’ Representation Plan (or 
company union) which had been abandoned in 1937, when 
the Supreme Court approved the Wagner Act. The Inde- 
pendent was governed by a Board of Directors elected for a 
three-year term. Except for these triennial elections, the mem- 
bers had no direct voice in how their organization was run. 

Open rebellion against the Independent started in the 
Spring of 1941, just after the majority of their directors had 
negotiated a new contract with the company. A dissident 
minority within the Board charged that this contract was a 
“sell-out,” and that the wage increases offered could hardly 
compare with rising prices. The Independent president re- 


*This article is based on intensive interviews conducted by the 
author from 1950 to 1952 with leaders and rank-and-file members of 
various occupational groups within the Electric Utilities Company. 
The conclusions are buttressed by an analysis of elections and refer- 
enda conducted by the Independent union over a nine-year period. 
Many of the elections revolved around the CIO issue, particularly 
after the union shop contract required CIO supporters to join the 
Independent. The author is indebted to the Grant Foundation, Inc. 
for sponsoring part of the field research. All names are fictitious. 
Some important details have been omitted to preserve anonymity 
and to save space. 


**Mr. Strauss is a Research Associate at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


1. The author is familiar with several instances where the entire 
process—from the first overt spark of dissatisfaction to the virtual 
acceptance of the union by the entire work force—took less than 72 
hours. For two reports of strikes which occurred spontaneously 
without organization or leadership, see William Foote Whyte, Pat- 
tern for Industrial Peace, Harper & Bros., New York, 1951, pp. 3-6, 
and T. T. Paterson and F. J. Willett, “Unofficial Strike,” The 
Sociological Review, Vol. XLIII, Sec. IV, 1951. Excellent case studies 
of the organizational process are contained in Eli Ginsberg, The 
Labor Leader, Macmillan Co., New York, 1948, and Jack Barbash, 
Labor Unions in Action, Harper & Bros., New York, 1948, pp. 24-27. 


plied by calling a mass meeting of the membership to discuss 
the entire matter. 

To handle the approximately 1200 members, the Inde- 
pendent hired a hall with seating capacity for 250. Six hun- 
dred people showed up, jammed the hall, and flowed out into 
the street below. The president discussed the contract at 
length and asked for a voice-vote of approval. (The actual 
power to ratify was vested in the Board of Directors.) He 
ruled that “as I hear it,” the majority favored the contract. 
But the opposition heard otherwise and asked for a secret 
ballot. When the president refused this request, bedlam en- 
sued, someone called the police, and the meeting broke up. 

The dissident leaders formed a committee to bring in the 
CIO, but not until 1943 did they feel strong enough to ask 
for an NLRB election. They lost this election, as they did 
similar elections in 1944 and 1948, but finally, in 1950, they 
achieved victory. The table shows the CIO’s slow increase 
in strength: 


Percentage of Votes Cast for the CIO in 


NLRB Elections 
Pe Riicininicth 41 a . 47 
arn see 45 De succes 54 


By 1943, the CIO had already gained the support of a 
substantial proportion of the work force; while some broke 
away in succeeding years, their place was taken by others 
and so, gradually, the CIO gained in power. 

Throughout most of the period, the CIO maintained an 
embryo local, with regular officers and meetings, and pub- 
lished a mimeographed paper. At times only three people 
would turn up for a meeting, but the organizational structure 
was never allowed to collapse. The bulk of the work was 
done by volunteers in their spare time. Only in the months 
immediately before elections did the CIO International send 
in a professional organizing staff—but it never played a 
major role. 

The Independent reacted to the CIO challenge by be- 
coming considerably more militant. By 1947, practically 
every one of the 1941 officers had been replaced (many of 
them accepted positions with management). The new officers 
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were more aggressive in pushing grievances and in taking 
cases to arbitration. Unfortunately for the Independent, 
Electric Utility wages continued to lag behind those of 
similar-sized utilities elsewhere, and even their wage increases 
were less than the community pattern. 


It should be emphasized that this is not a typical organiza- 
tional case. Instead of entering a relative social vacuum, the 
CIO had to figlit a rival, more conservative union. Further- 
more, the great variety of jobs performed in a utility com- 
pany, and the widely-dispersed areas in which the men worked, 
inhibited the free flow of ideas and the development of com- 
mon consensus. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY WORK GROUPS 
Transmission and 


Generating Stations Distribution 

NO eases 400 Underground .................. 190 

Maintenance ...............0....... 180 Overhead 2200. c. 210 

Station Operators ............ 60 Supply Depot 

Substation Operators Stockmen .ccoeaee ae 

DC Operators . <P 2 ee 

AC Operators secre BO Gaaragenme nn .......csecsscsssensenes . 40 

Meter Readers ..110 Truck Drivers & Helpers 50 
ee 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
Generating Stations 


Power was generated in the three generating stations— 
Central, Eastern and Western—by production employees who 
manned the boilers and turbines. Working with them were 
socially-distinct groups of maintenance men who reported to 
separate supervisors, as well as station operators who were 
responsible for constantly adjusting the flow of power to 
meet the customers’ ever-changing demands. 


Production employees were relatively well satisfied. Job 
opportunities had been increasing since immediately after the 
war, when the company doubled the size of the Western 
station and built a completely new Eastern one. 


During most of this period, there was plenty of lucrative 
overtime,” the amount of which depended, in part, upon 
rainfall. Electric Utilities had a working agreement with 
other companies which had extensive hydro-electric facilities. 
When the water level was high, the company would purchase 
hydro-electric power and generate less of its own. When the 
water level was low, it would sell power to those who were 
short. 


Production men showed little social solidarity. They had 
solitary jobs and little opportunity to talk during working 
hours. When the work was over, the men rushed home, 
usually by car. Work did not shut down for a common lunch 
hour as it did in most of the other departments of the com- 
pany, nor was there a well-developed habit of early morn- 
ing coffee. 


Production men rarely developed leaders of their own. For 
instance, of eight “directors” elected by the production division 
during 1945-50, seven had transferred into production from 


2. Overtime pay is at the rate of 150 percent of regular hourly pay 
for all hours worked over 40 in one week. 


some other division.“ Apparently, only those who had experi- 
ence outside the division were interested in union leadership, 
or were deemed qualified for it. 


The vast majority of maintenance men made Central 
station their headquarters, although they were often sent out 
to the other two stations on special assignments. Maintenance 
men were divided into a number of crews. Typical of these 
were turbine-repair, auxiliary-repair, and boiler men. Turbine 
repairers were the highest paid, boiler men the lowest, while 
auxiliary men were somewhat in between. 

The turbine-repair men had high status. In addition to 
good pay, their job was clean, they worked under little pres- 
sure, and they had plenty of overtime, well planned in ad- 
vance. If a turbine went “down,” it might take several weeks 
to repair—so no one was in a hurry. 


All through the period under consideration, rumors floated 
through the plant to the effect that the company intended to 
increase the number of turbine-repair jobs and thus reduce 
each individual’s overtime. Were this done, it would be to 
the great benefit of the auxiliary-repair men who would auto- 
matically be promoted into the higher-rated job. 

The boiler-repair men were highly dissatisfied, since their 
work was hard, dirty and low paid. Much of it had to be 
done on Sunday because most of the boilers were required 
during the week and Saturday was used to let them cool. The 
Independent contract had no provision for premiums for 
Sunday work and the boiler-repair men strongly resented 
those who had their weekends free. 

Thus, the maintenance group was socially disunited—the 
boiler-repair men resented the turbine men’s privileged posi- 
tion, while the turbine men feared that management would 
increase the number of turbine jobs and thus benefit the 
auxiliary men. 


Station operators watched dials, handled switches, and 
generally insured the smooth flow of power. In all three 
stations, they were the socially-dominant group, even though 
they represented only one-seventh of the production workers. 


Although all operators possessed a certain mobility, in each 
station four or five of them received the assignment of in- 
specting the entire station. Thus, they were the only people 
in the plant who were regularly in contact with every worker. 
As will be seen, in each station it was an “inspector-operator” 
who played a major role, either holding it in the Independent 
fold or bringing it over to the CIO. 


Substation Operators 


As the name implies, DC operators worked in substations 
handling direct current, and are to be distinguished from 
AC operators and station operators. Direct current was pro- 
vided only in the older portion of the city. Although most of 
the power sold was AC, the antiquated DC equipment re- 
quired more operators. DC operators worked in small rooms 
full of dials and switches and, although much of the equip- 
ment was automatic, operators had to be constantly on guard 
against emergencies. In contrast to their fellow operators 
who worked in generating stations, those in DC had little 
chance to move around. Substations were scattered through- 
out the city and DC operators almost never got a chance to 


3. Only 25 percent of the production group had so transferred. 
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get together. In some stations, there was only one man on 
the shift; none had more than three. As one observer com- 
mented, “When the man on the night shift reports for work, 
he finds the other man waiting for him with his hat and 
coat on.” 


On the other hand, operators could use a system telephone 
to talk to each other, and relief operators (who took the place 
of men on vacation or on days off) circulated from station 
to station. Operators in two- or three-men stations had plenty 
of time to talk. 


The only plant employees with whom the DC men had 
contact were the Battery men and the Underground men. 
Battery men at times did repair work around the DC sub- 
stations; while whenever an Underground splicer made a 
major repair, he had to “tie off” the affected line of the DC 
substation. Sitting around all day watching dials made the 
operators bored and lonely. As one splicer put it, “Those 
operators are like firemen. They love to gossip with anyone 
who comes along.” The job gave the men a great deal of time 
to read and think and, not infrequently, the literature related 
to social problems. As a result, the operators were the brain 
trust of the utility system. 


For 30 years, DC operators had been among the most dis- 
satisfied groups in the plant. The DC phase of the company’s 
operations was contracting. Promotions were not frequent, 
particularly compared with the rapidly expanding AC divi- 
sion, whose stations were larger and had more high-paid jobs. 
As an Independent officer put it, “The DC men are hoping 
for the impossible. The jobs are going to shrink and there’s 
nothing they can do about it.” In 1917, the DC men’s dis- 
satisfaction had led to an abortive strike which almost no one 
else in the company followed. 


AC operators worked in the suburbs and outlying sections 
of the city. Many factors combined to make them more satis- 
fied than their DC equivalents. AC substations were newer 
and more comfortable to work in. The company’s AC busi- 
ness was rapidly expanding, while DC was falling off. There 
were proportionately more high-paid jobs in the AC division 
than in the DC, and promotions were much faster. No wonder 
the AC operators were happy with things as they were and 
their DC rivals envious and dissatisfied. 


Transmission and Distribution 


Underground men serviced the cables which ran beneath 
the surface of the city. These cables led from the generating 
stations to the substations and from thence to the customers. 


Underground men were both dissatisfied and disunited. 
They had to be constantly ready to work in emergencies and 
were often called out of bed in the early hours of the morning. 
Many averaged a 60-hour work-week. Rarely could they be 
sure that their evenings or weekends would be free and, thus, 
their overtime was far less desirable than that of the turbine- 
repair men who could plan theirs in advance. 


Still, overtime pay had its advantages. The Underground 
lived well—so well that when an occasional bachelor sug- 
gested that they demand a shorter work-week, the others 
combined to keep him quiet. Yet the men resented the ab- 
normal life they led. They felt that family obligations would 
not let them give up this overtime, but they would have liked 


some “easy” way out of their dilemma. The deep frustration 
arising over this may well explain their constant tendency to 
flare up over minor matters. 

As a group, the Underground was disunited. In the first 
place, they were divided into three socially-distinct occupa- 
tional groups: splicers, splicers’ helpers and laborers (plus a 
handful of other occupations). Between these three major 
groups there was constant hard feeling. The splicers’ helper, 
for instance, looked upon his splicer as a boss. 

Traditionally, laborers were recruited from the most recent 
immigrants, few of whom could speak English. Helpers were 
only slightly better educated, while splicers were skilled 
electricians. In the old days, there was little chance for pro- 
motion from one group to another and little social contact 
between them, even though they worked side by side. One 
splicer said, “It’s funny how you hang your coats together, 
work together, yet hardly ever talk to the laborer.” 

The depression caused better-educated men to accept la- 
borers’ and helpers’ jobs, but by the 1940’s, these men were 
becoming increasingly dissatisfied with their limited chances 
for advancement and envious and resentful of those ahead 
of them. 

Compared with the DC operators, the Underground had 
weak leadership and was divided into a large number of 
kaleidoscopically-changing factions; as soon as one leader 
arose, the rest combined to pull him down. Further, with 
their 60-hour week, they could hardly afford to spend much 
time on union affairs. Although local pride required them to 
run one, and sometimes two competing candidates for every 
union office available, the Underground tended to follow 
leaders from the outside, particularly DC operators and 
meter readers. 

Overhead Linemen maintained the thousands of miles of 
overhead wire which led to customers’ homes and businesses. 
Here, as with AC operators, expanding service and rapid 
promotions made the men generally satisfied. In addition, 
the Overhead linemen lacked the sharp job hierarchy which 
prevailed in the Underground. Only 25 percent of the Un- 
derground were splicers, while 70 percent of the Overhead 
were linemen, a job which compared with splicer in pay and 
job requirements. In contrast to the Underground, the Over- 
head was divided into districts. Men from one district had 
relatively little social contact with those from another. 


The Supply Depot 

The term, depot, referred to a miscellaneous conglomera- 
tion of workers who reported to the company’s central supply 
depot. Among these were stockmen, lampmen, garagemen, 
truckers, and chauffeurs. 

Stockmen maintained and handed out supplies to other 
groups. Many were restless and dissatisfied because of frus- 
trated ambitions. During the depression, the company’s high 
employment security made it a very desirable place to work 
and it had the pick of the labor market. Most of the men sent 
to the stockroom had high school educations—the company 
justifying its need for relatively well-educated men because 
of the requirement that they read complicated invoices. Like 
the Underground, the stockmen tended to quarrel and were 
often subject to internal battles. Their work was divided 
into six pay-grades and the lines of promotion were confused. 
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On several occasions, this resulted in bitter seniority battles.‘ 
Since they were so divided among themselves, they found it 
difficult to unite and support common objectives. 


Lampmen maintained street lamps and replaced bulbs. 
(They always had plenty of overtime around Halloween.) 
As a group they were relatively satisfied. One of their mem- 
bers was secretary of the Independent and in that capacity 
was able to help them in many ways. More important, even 
before he took office his group did well in job evaluation. 
As the secretary told the story: 


‘The lampmen got a very lucky break out of job evalua- 
tion. The (joint union-management) committee made a 
great mistake. After they made up their proposal plan, 
they let any group which was dissatisfied submit oral and 
written arguments. Lots of the groups were dissatisfied, 
but only a few could find someone willing to stick out his 
neck and say that both the union and management were 
wrong. If I say so myself, the lampmen did a fine job in 
arguing how important their job was and the committee 
did handsomely by us. 


Three minor groups consisted of garagemen, truckers and 
chauffeurs. The garagemen and truckers were in constant 
contact with the stockmen and generally followed their lead. 
The chauffeurs were much more independent. 


Meter Readers 


Organizationally, meter readers were clerical rather than 
physical employees, since they were not concerned directly 
with the production or transmission of electricity. Socially, 
however, they considered themselves physical workers. 


The meter readers were militantly united and highly dis- 
satisfied. Although they worked by themselves, at the begin- 
ning and end of each day they congregated at the Central 
office to pick up their “books” (lists of homes at which calls 
are to be made). While waiting around, they had plenty of 
time to talk and often their conversation turned to unionism. 
Many had coffee together before going out on their rounds, 
and they met in small groups for lunch. On the job, they 
came in contact constantly with Overhead men, Underground 
men, and all other company employees who worked in city 
streets. Thus, they had excellent internal and external com- 
munications. 


Since the meter readers were the company’s primary con- 
tact with the general public, the company always tried to 
hire men who were affable and presentable. To an even 
greater extent than among stockmen, meter readers hired 
during the depression had high educational backgrounds. 


Meter readers worked on “incentive.” When they finished 
their “book” they could go home. The average man could do 
his work in seven hours, while some completed it in five. This 
gave them plenty of spare time. Some men had extra jobs, 
others engaged in union activity and many went to night 
school. Unfortunately, not all of those who graduated from 
night school found jobs in their chosen profession. The meter- 
reader division contained a large number of frustrated ac- 
countants, lawyers and business-school graduates. 


4. Seniority is a system by which those men with longest service re- 
ceive priority for promotion into higher jobs. 


To add to this frustration, meter reading was practically 
a “dead end” job—all meter readers received the same pay 
and there was little chance for promotion. Few men advanced, 
until they had been with the company from 25 to 30 years. 
As the meter reader got older, he found his job more strenu- 
ous; a younger man could hop over fences, the older one had 
to follow the sidewalk. Constant climbing to fifth-floor apart- 
ments grows harder on the heart as one grows older. For 
these reasons, the meter readers were always dissatisfied, and 
were always articulate in expressing their demands. 

One factor made them even more militant. Production 
jobs in the company were higher-paid and, in general, had 
higher status than clerical jobs.> Since the company’s table 
of organization placed the meter readers in the financial 
rather than in the production department, the NLRB ruled 
them into the clerical rather than the production workers’ 
unit. This was a final insult, for the meter readers argued 
that they spent most of their time doing physical work in the 
open air. 


THE SPREAD OF THE CIO 


In 1941, the CIO started from a hard core of three groups: 
DC operators, meter readers and Underground workers. 
From then on, it spread gradually throughout the depot and 
the generating stations. Except at the very end, the CIO made 
almost no progress among Overhead men and AC operators. 


DC Operators. Of the three “hard-core” groups, the DC 
operators were the most active in the beginning. Their leader 
and representative on the Independent’s board of directors 
was Dave Thatcher, vice-president of the Independent. One 
leader explained Thatcher’s strength this way: 


Dave always had a strong following in his gang because 
he was instrumental in getting them evaluated above the 
AC. As a result, they had a $3 differential. He built his 
organization on the relief men and, in this way, he was 
able to find out everything that was happening in all the 
stations. Being on the Executive Board, he was able to get 
his men all kinds of favors. 


‘The 1941 contract eliminated this differential. It provided 
a $3 increase for AC and station operators, but nothing for 
DC men. Thatcher led the opposition to the contract. When 
the president turned down his proposal to have a secret ballot 
on its ratification, he rounded up the dissident elements and 
formed a committee to work for the CIO. He became its 
first president and resigned from the Independent. 


The DC was solidly behind this new venture. In 1945, 
when the company gave the Independent a union shop, 
Thatcher refused to rejoin and was discharged. Nevertheless, 
the DC, under leaders trained by Thatcher, continued its 
support of the CIO. When the CIO finally came into power, 
this group, comprising only six percent of the employees, pro- 
vided two of the eight-man executive committee. 

The DC’s favorable attitude towards the CIO may be 
attributed to their declining job opportunities relative to 
those of the AC operators. However, their activity must be 


5. Male office workers often sought transfer into production; pro- 
duction men rarely wanted office jobs unless they were physically 
disabled. Production men looked down on the “clerks,” who, in turn, 
insisted that they should be treated equally. 
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explained on other grounds: their strong social unity (in 
spite of physical isolation), their intellectual bent which led 
them to an ideological acceptance of unionism, and the organi- 
zational abilities of their leader, Dave Thatcher. 


Meter readers. After Thatcher’s discharge for his refusal 
to rejoin the Independent, the meter readers came to the fore 
and one of their most respected members, Howard Bowman, 
became president of the CIO local. 


In general, the meter readers were solidly behind Bowman, 
although at times they had been split internally. In 1944, for 
instance, they disagreed over whether to seek affiliation with 
the CIO or the United Mine Workers. At other times, they 
argued over whether to remain fairly aloof from the Inde- 
pendent or to bore from within. Throughout this period, 
however, there was little wavering in their determination to 
found what they felt would be a real union, one with national 
affiliations. 


‘The meter readers supported the CIO because of low pay, 
inadequate promotional opportunities, and frustrated ambi- 
tion. Their general gregariousness, excellent communications, 
and the ability of their leaders, gave them a vital role in the 
CIO victory, even though they were not eligible to vote in 
the election.® 


The Underground. This group gave its support to the ClO 
from the beginning, but its members never played as active 
a part in organizing the union as the DC operators and the 
meter readers. Dissension between various occupational groups 
over whether to continue to accept large amounts of sporadic 
overtime split them into warring factions. They were against 
the CIO but could agree on little else. 


The Independent tried to meet the CIO competition by 
clearing up some of their outstanding grievances. In the spring 
of 1945, the Underground went on a brief, wildcat strike. 
Shortly thereafter, management made important concessions, 
in particular, a new promotional sequence which made it 
possible for a qualified man to move by seniority from the 
bottom job and even into management. (Naturally, both the 
Independent and the CIO claimed credit for these gains. An 
Independent officer said, “With all we did for the Under- 
ground, you would expect they would show more gratitude.” ) 
Under this new policy, several of the more vocal and able 
CIO supporters were promoted to inspector and shortly there- 
after to management jobs. This weakened the CIO. 


With the return of peace in 1945, the company’s operation 
expanded and promotions were rapid for laborers and helpers. 
Some of the old-time splicers resented the “youngsters” swift 
rise. A typical attitude was: 


Something had to be done for the helper, but I think 
things have gone too far. Management has had to talk to 
several splicers for letting the helpers get out of hand. 
The helper has to learn, there are lots of things he doesn’t 
know yet. 


Some of the older men were reluctant to accept former 





6. Only among the suburban meter readers did the Independent 
possess any strength. This group did not report to the downtown 
office. Its members mingled with overhead linemen, most of whom 
were anti-CIO, more than with other meter readers. 


laborers as fellow splicers. Since the younger men were 
strongly pro-CIO, some of the older ones switched back to 
the Independent. This happened near the end of the 10-year 
period and probably not more than a dozen individuals were 
involved. 


Probably in none of the four elections did the CIO senti- 
ment fall below 80 percent in any of the three groups (DC 
operators, meter readers, and Underground). Nevertheless, 
there were important differences in their unity and the extent 
to which they were active in union affairs. The Underground 
was too busy and too divided to provide much in the way of 
leadership ; the physical separation of the DC men prevented 
them from working together closely, even though they pro- 
vided a small group of able leaders. It was left to the meter 
readers to provide a central, unifying nucleus around which 
the union could be built. They were the ones who had the 
time, energy and ability to be missionaries. 


However, the meter readers were not part of the produc- 
tion unit, and the DC operators and the Underground pro- 
vided a total of only 275 votes, even if no one strayed from 
the CIO line. At least 800 votes were required for victory 
(assuming that 1600 voted of the 1800 who were eligible). 
Most of the remaining votes were obtained in the depot and 
the generating station. 


The Depot. At first the stockmen were strongly for the 
Independent. At the time of the 1941 drive, the president 
of the Independent was himself a stockman. While holding 
this office, he was able to obtain constant though minor gains 
for his group. Then, in 1945, he accepted a job with manage- 
ment. The CIO let loose with charges of “sell out” and, from 
that time on, the stockmen gradually swung to the CIO. An 
Independent official explained : 


After that, they just thought the Independent was a 
way of feathering your nest. Though these guys were very 
dissatisfied. Progress (promotions) was very slow, particu- 
larly at the higher grades. A fellow might get stuck in one 
job for 10 years. Lots of men just wheel things around and 
load trucks. Yet the company won’t hire anybody without 
a high school education. 


The loss of the stockroom hurt us heavily. They talk a 
lot. Almost everyone in the company has to deal with them 
somehow. They were in the center of infection which we 
just couldn’t break. 


In spite of this, the stockmen played only a passive role 
in the growth of the CIO. Seniority fights made them inter- 
nally disorganized and, like the Underground, they never 
developed strong leadership. 


The garagemen and truckers were practically close to the 
stockmen and followed their lead to the CIO. As for the 
chauffeurs, none were interviewed in this study, but a CIO 
leader claimed: 


We couldn’t touch them with a 20-foot pole. They are 
in constant contact with the top executives and are a little 
too high-hat for us. One of them told me that “because of 
the special nature of my position, it would be inappropriate 
for me to be active in union affairs.” That’s the best excuse 
I’ve heard yet. 
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The lampmen, it will be remembered, felt indebted to the 
Independent for the high wages they obtained through job 
evaluation. Their loyalty never faltered. 


Thus, through the nine-year period, the CIO made con- 
stant gains among the stockmen, garagemen and truckers. Yet 
none of these groups gave active support. Chauffeurs and 
lampmen were definitely in opposition. Still, one Independent 
officer lamented: 


The depot is the heart of the system. As long as it was 
CIO, it affected all the other parts. Most of the depot 
travels. Of course, the stockmen and garagemen stay put; 
but that’s even worse because everybody comes to them. 

We tried to do our best to win those men back. We 
spent a lot of time, but we just couldn’t stop the surge. 
New men were poisoned the minute they entered the place. 
They didn’t know how bad things used to be or all the 
things we had done for the men. 


The Generating Stations. The stations had even more 
votes than the depot, and it took the CIO almost 10 years 
before it was successful here. 


One organizer complained : 


The stations are hard to organize. The guys get out and 
get home quick. Around-the-clock shift work makes it hard 
for them to attend meetings. We can’t even find a decent 
meeting hall near the Central station. We hire a lunch 
room once in a while, but that’s not good. 


The only time CIO leaders could make contact with 
station people was on pay day, when a proportion of the men 
would come down to the main company office to cash their 
checks and, in many instances, gather in the local bars after- 
wards. It was here that Bowman, the CIO leader, and his 
followers would move from group to group spreading the 
gospel of unionism. 

The large amounts of overtime made the CIO position 
even more difficult. The elections of 1948 were held during 
a period of drought, when Electric Utilities was exporting a 
great deal of power, and overtime earnings in the stations 
were high. The CIO warned, “Watch your overtime! As 
soon as the elections are over, the company will cut it!” In 
1950, the rivers were full. The CIO’s predictions came true 
and overtime earnings declined. 

During the war years, Western station was considerably 
more friendly. Iwo of the key leaders in the plant were 
personal friends of Bowman and they added their considerable 
influence and prestige to the CIO cause. In addition, Western 
station was located very close to a large defense plant whose 
CIO-organized workers, at the time, received tremendous 
overtime pay which dwarfed that of the public utility industry. 
Actually, overtime earnings at Western station were not much 
less than at Central, but compared to the earnings of defense 
workers, Western workers felt at a disadvantage. 

In 1948, things changed at Western station. The 1948 
election was held shortly after a bitter three-months’ strike 
in which the defense plant union had been disastrously de- 


feated. As a result, the CIO was not a very popular organi- . 


zation. To make things worse for the CIO, one of Bowman’s 
friends had left the company and the other was politely avoid- 
ing him. His change of attitude reflected that of the group. 








HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


To understand how the stations fared in 1950, it is neces- 
sary to consider the position of the station operators, in par- 
ticular those who had inspection jobs. The Central “‘inspector- 
operators” had long service in that station. Those in Western 
and Eastern stations were recruited largely from the DC 
division. 

Manley and Mahler were inspector-operators at Central. 


Manley was vice-president of the Independent; Mahler was 
Chief Steward. The CIO explained: 


Those boys spend almost full time on union activity. 
They move all over the plant, even though they are sup- 
posed to be working. Naturally, the men have the suspicion 
that they are being spied on. 


Most of the production men at Eastern station had come 
from Central and, at first, few had CIO leanings. Shortly 
after Eastern station was established, Gordon Ohlin was 
transferred in as an operator from the DC division and, on 
the basis of seniority, became an “inspector-operator.” Ohlin 
was ambitious, able, a good talker and thoroughly convinced 
of the desirability of the CIO. Gradually he drew the others 
away from the Independent. He described his job: 


We inspectors get around a lot. We get around once an 
hour all through the plant. Of course we do our job, but 
it’s wonderful from a political point of view. 


In 1949, an event occurred which may, in retrospect, have 
been decisive in assuring the 1950 CIO victory. Bill Hollin- 
ger, the hardest-working of the DC-CIO leaders, won a 
transfer into Western station. He, too, became an inspector. 
One leader told lyrically how: 


Hollinger went in there like a Black Knight. His vitality 
put us over as nothing else could. In the stations, they 
had the impression that if you talked union you would be 
fired. Hollinger showed them that it was safe; he wasn’t 
fired. He electrified the situation. 


In his own words, Hollinger provides us with a few clues 
as to what he did: 


When I went into Western, I walked right into the 
enemy’s camp and I knew it. First, I went after Doug 
Cray. He was an operator and he got around a lot. Then 
I got Norfleet and that was a big break. He was very like- 
able and very brainy. More than that, he was a production 
mechanic. That’s a good job from the political point of 
view. You drift everywhere—you have freedom every- 
where. 


I had a long talk with Richman; I was after him because 
he was well-liked, a good operator, a senior man, and he’d 
take his clique along with him. But he’d change his mind 
all the time, so I figured that if I was going to get any- 
where, I’d have to take his group away from him and that 
would be a tough job. 


From then on, it was talk. Once I read an ad in the 
street car, “If you tell enough people enough times, they’ll 
buy.” That’s my motto. Every time I went on the spare 
watch, I’d go around the plant. Whenever I saw people 
I would talk union. Honestly, some of the men hid behind 
boilers when they saw me coming. But I made progress. 
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By the time the election was held, Hollinger had built up 
a small group of pro-CIO leaders. Almost all of them held 
jobs which allowed them considerable freedom of movement 
around the plant. 

Thus, by 1950, the two mobile operators—Ohlin at East- 
ern, and Hollinger at Western—had both developed a CIO 
nucleus. There was a CIO group at Central, but its members 
lacked seniority and prestige. 

In the first election in 1943, the CIO found no support 
at all among the maintenance men. However, once it had 
established a nucleus of support at two of the stations, inroads 
were made into this group also. The high-paid, well-satisfied 
turbine-repair men remained loyal to the Independent. The 
boiler men were won over with promises of overtime for 
Sunday work. Among the auxiliary repair men the word was 
spread that the CIO favored increasing the number of 
turbine-repair jobs, thus giving auxiliary men a chance for 
promotion. 

At no time during the nine-year period did the CIO cap- 
ture the majority of the production employees at Central. 
However, probably because of the plentiful water supply and 
low overtime, the CIO did better there in 1950 than it ever 
had previously. 

Western station employees supported the CIO in 1943 and 
1945, primarily on the basis of comparing their wages with 
those of the ClO-organized defense plant. In 1948, when the 
defense plant workers lost their strike, they switched sharply 
back to the Independent. Bill Hollinger’s efforts, among 
other factors, brought them once more into the ClO camp 
in 1950. 

Eastern station did not begin operations until shortly be- 
fore the 1948 election. Then it strongly supported the Inde- 
pendent, since most of its workers had only recently left 
Central. Gordon Ohlin and the overtime shortage helped 
bring them into the CIO in 1950. 


Needless to say, with the exception of the operators, none 
of the station groups provided strong leaders for the CIO. 
(The maintenance division did provide some leadership for 
the Independent. ) 

The suburban AC operators and the Overhead provided 
the core of the Independent strength, just as their Central 
city counterparts, the DC operators and the Underground, 
were the heart of the CIO. Further, just as the DC operators 
were more militant than the Underground, so the AC opera- 
tors stood more firmly by the Independent than did the 
Overhead. 

The CIO made almost no progress among AC operators, 
almost all of whom were highly satisfied with their rapidly- 
expanding promotional opportunities. AC provided the Inde- 
pendent union with a president and many of its more active 
leaders—it was the brain trust of the Independent. 

The CIO made some headway in Overhead, although not 
until 1950. Here, too, expanding service and rapid promotion 
made the men generally satisfied. However, the linemen were 
in the habit of comparing their wages with those of linemen 
working for companies in adjacent areas, most of whom be- 
longed to International unions. A majority of them got sub- 
stantial pay increases in 1949. Unfortunately for the Inde- 
pendent, its contract had another year to run and provided 


merely for a wage re-opener which was subject to arbitration. 
The arbitrator granted less than half the increase received 
by workers in adjacent companies. Some of the linemen drew 
the implication that an outside organization would get them 
more, but the majority remained loyal to the Independent. 


Winterton was the only district in which the CIO made 
a substantial gain in the Overhead division, and this did not 
occur until 1948. Several of the most active meter readers 
lived here and they turned their powers of persuasion upon 
their neighbors who worked in the Overhead. As might be 
expected, the first CIO leader among the Winterton linemen 
was a former meter reader. 


From Winterton, the CIO tried to spread its message to 
other districts. Inter-district social events played an important 
part in their plan. Picnics, ball games and the bowling league 
were exploited for all they were worth, but these efforts were 
not particularly successful, although the two districts adjoin- 
ing Winterton weakened slightly. 


ANALYSIS: THE INFLUENCE OF TECHNOLOGY 


In analyzing this material, three questions arise: What 
factors caused departments to support the CIO? Under what 
circumstances did these groups translate their passive support 
into activity? What determined the path which the “CIO 
infection” took as it spread from department to department? 


In general, the groups which supported the CIO were 
dissatisfied with their working conditions, while those who 
translated their beliefs into action were also socially united. 
Both satisfaction with working conditions and social unity 
were largely determined by the technological requirements 
of the work. 


Furthermore, the CIO’s path of development followed the 
normal channels by which workers contacted each other in 
the course of their jobs. These channels, too, were determined 
by how the various jobs were laid out and the relationship of 
one to another in the over-all production picture. 


Thus the unionization process can be explained largely in 
terms of the technology of the industry and how each worker’s 
job fitted into the over-all picture. 


Which groups supported the ClO? A man’s attitude 
towards the CIO was largely determined by job considera- 
tions: how he felt towards his job, his earnings, and his future 
with the company. Those who were unhappy with these were 
likely to think it was “time for a change.” 

It is obvious why those in declining occupations, such as 
DC operators, should have been dissatisfied. Job requirements 
in the stock and meter-reader divisions made the company 
hire people whose ambitions were frustrated by the limited 
promotional opportunities this type of work provided. Tech- 
nological conditions determined that there should be a sharp 
job hierarchy in the Underground and very little in the Over- 
head. Decreasing overtime opportunities in the stations played 
a major role in the 1950 elections. The unforseeable nature 
of emergency overtime in the Underground caused unhappi- 
ness, as did the fact that the boiler-repair men had to work 
on Sunday. 

Dissatisfaction arose when the workers compared their jobs 
either with others or with their own level of expectation. 
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DC men compared their earnings with those of AC men, 
Overhead men with those of Overhead men in adjoining 
companies. Western station was affected by the fortunes of 
the defense plant workers. Boilermen looked enviously at the 
Sunday premium earned in other industries. Meter readers 
were unhappy because they were not lawyers and accountants. 


Why were certain groups active? Not all groups which 
favored the CIO did so actively. DC operators, meter readers 
and generating-station operators were imbued with missionary 
zeal. Stockmen and boilermen were among those who took a 
generally passive role. 

The most active groups had several elements in common :’ 
all their members did roughly the same kind of work, they 
had good internal and external communications, and the na- 
ture of their work permitted them to spend time on union 
affairs. 


Only internally-united groups carried much weight in the 
plant community. The stockmen, who shared many of the 
characteristics of the meter readers, were made politically 
ineffectual by jealousies between pay grades and squabbles 
over promotion. The underground suffered from the same 
trouble. Maintenance men were never able to act as a unit 
because of the conflicting interests of the varying crafts. 

Internal communications were important in building unity. 
The meter readers’ early morning coffee period made it possi- 
ble for their leaders to give instructions and gather informa- 
tion. The Underground’s morning shape-up sessions served 
somewhat the same purpose, although here the men were 
likely to gather by jobs and there was less discussion between 
groups. Although the DC operators suffered from a lack of 
face-to-face contacts, they developed a communications net- 
work of their own which partially overcame the disadvantages 
of their geographical separation. On the other hand, shift 
work and the requirement that each man stick close to his 
post made union activity difficult for generating station em- 
ployees—except for inspector-operators. The various Over- 
head districts had few contacts with each other and, thus, it 
was easy for them to be split. 


In order to influence other groups and to provide over-all 
leadership, it was important for a department to have good 
external communications. Inspector-operators in the gener- 
ating station were extremely fortunately situated. By con- 
trast, Overhead men were isolated, since they rarely left their 
own districts. The work of meter readers, Underground men, 
stockmen, and garagemen brought them into constant contact 
with other departments. 


Some jobs make it easy for men to be active unionists— 
others make it harder. Meter readers had plenty of time off, 
operators had lots of opportunity to study, but the Under- 
ground men were often so exhausted by their long overtime 
hours that they could do little more than crawl into bed. 

Thus, job characteristics played their part in determining 
which groups could become active in the union and from 
which groups the leaders of the new union would arise. 


The spread of the CIO. \ndependent leaders often spoke 


7. See George Srauss and Leonard Sayles “Patterns of Participation 
in Local Unions,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 6, 
No. 1, October, 1952. 


of the CIO movement as an “‘infection.”” They worried about 
points of contact between the “sick” areas and those which 
were still “well.” 

The original CIO areas were the DC operators, the meter 
readers, and the Underground. By 1945, the infection had 
spread through much of the depot and, temporarily, Western 
station. The 1948 election showed the CIO had made further 
gains in the depot, had made some progress in the Under- 
ground, but had lost Western station. 


To achieve victory in 1950, this station was recaptured, 
while important advances were made in Eastern station and 
lesser ones in Central station and the Underground. 


The depot was the company’s communications hub. ‘The 
Underground and meter readers saw the stockmen and garage- 
men regularly and, by 1946, had won both of these to the 
CIO fold. The CIO then had a strong nucleus of depart- 
ments whose members constantly reinforced each other’s 
opinions; DC men saw Underground men, Underground men 
saw meter readers, stockmen and garagemen, stockmen saw 
truckers, Underground men and meter readers—and so on. 


The Independent areas (the three generating stations, the 
AC, and the Overhead districts) were more isolated, both 
from each other and from the CIO nucleus. To be sure, there 
were some contacts with CIO areas, and the CIO tried to 
make the best of them. Truckers carried supplies from the 
Central depot to the sub-depots serving the Overhead dis- 
tricts, but this contact was not very fruitful. Although the 
truckers were generally favorable to the CIO, they were 
lower paid (and considered to be of lower status) than the 
Overhead men, and there was a tendency to look on them as 


a bunch of dissatisfied riff-raff. 


Meter readers were more effective. In the thickly-settled 
suburbs they would often talk to Overhead men at work,?® 
and thus played an important part in the softening-up process 
which eventually won the Winterton Overhead district to 


the CIO. 


Lack of adequate communications with the generating 
stations made them equally difficult to organize. Distributing 
leaflets outside the plant gate was almost useless—particularly 
when the men drove home by car. No real progress was made 
until Ohlin and Hollinger became inspector-operators. 


Most of the CIO efforts were directed towards overcoming 
these communication barriers. As partial substitutes for con- 
tacts on the job, the CIO leaders made home visits, attended 
inter-district social events, and frequented bars at check- 
cashing time. Entire departments could not be persuaded in 
this manner, but here and there individual high-status leaders 
were won over. 


Economic and Community Factors. By 1950, the CIO 
had adherents and “salesmen” in practically every department 
in the company. However, the impression should not be given 
that the CIO won in 1950 only because its sales organization 
was better than in 1948. Conditions in individual departments 
should not be emphasized to the exclusion of general economic 
and community factors. Victory might have come in 1948 had 


8. Thinly-settled suburbs were covered by suburban meter readers 
who traveled by car and rarely reported to the downtown Central 
office. These men took little interest in union politics. 
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it not been for the drought which resulted in high overtime 
in all the stations, and the defense plant strike which affected 
Western station. 


Furthermore, Electric Utilities wages were not rising as 
fast as the national average. This fact tended to place doubts 
in the minds of those who supported the Independent, to 
reinforce the point of view of CIO adherents, and to con- 
vince those on the margin. 


As part of an over-all picture, too (although this was not 
seen too clearly in any individual department), the CIO 
movement was a revolt of the lower-paid worker against the 
higher-paid, and of those who lived in working-class areas 
against suburbanites. 


In the maintenance division, the high-paid turbine-repair 
men were for the Independent, while the lower-paid aux- 
iliary and boiler-repair men were for the CIO. DC operators 
averaged lower earnings than AC, Underground less than 
Overhead. A significant proportion of the Independent leaders 
were straw bosses, while none of the top CIO officers were. 
The following table compares the percentage of votes cast 
for candidates by those in various pay grades in the last five 
elections under the Independent and the first contested elec- 


tion under the CIO: 


Percentage of Votes Cast For 
Candidates in Given Pay Grades 


Percentage 
of Workers Last five elec- First con- 
in Given tions under tested election 

Weekly Wage Pay Grade Independent under CIO 
$71.50 or more... 3 14 1 
$67.00-7 1.00 ....... 11 16 19 
$55.00-66.50 ......... 48 63 61 
Under $55.00 .... 38 7 19 


The Independent was stronger in the suburbs, particularly 
among the AC and the Overhead. Suburban meter readers 
were less interested in the CIO than their city brothers. 
CIO progress in the Overhead was made in Winterton, an 
industrial suburb. 

A majority of the Independent Board of Directors was 
suburbanite, while the entire CIO production Executive 
Board lived in the Central City.? Many of the Independent 
officers were active in outside groups, a number of them being 
middle class in nature, such as community-improvement asso- 
ciations, school boards, PTA, and Boy Scouts. Only one of 
the first eight officers of the CIO could have been considered 
a club man in any sense. However, the importance of resi- 
dence should not be overemphasized—Central station was 
located in the heart of the city’s blackest slums yet it remained 
loyal to the Independent to the end. 

Although these factors played their part, a smooth-running 
organization was required to mobilize latent discontent. For 
instance, the CIO did considerably better in Western station 
than at Central. Working conditions were essentially similar 
in both stations, but in one inspector-operators favored the 
CIO, while in the other they were for the Independent. 


CONCLUSION 


The CIO was not organized spontaneously. Instead, the 
doctrine of unionization spread gradually from group to 
group. In the final analysis, the CIO’s victory may have been 
due to the Independent’s failure to win wage increases equal 
to those won by other unions. However, the precise manner 
by which the CIO gained its strength can be understood only 
in terms of technology. 


9. A number of the meter reader officers lived in Winterton—they 
were in the clerical local. 
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Decision-making Activity Sequences 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


in a Hacienda Community 


Thomas L. Norris* 


During the winter of 1950-51, the Costa Rican Ministry 
of Education collaborated with the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences in setting up a summer course in 
rural social welfare to be attended by rural school teachers. 
The notion behind this course was that the rural school could 
serve as a “catalytic agent” for the introduction of improved 
health, sanitation and agricultural practices. Having been 
exposed to the course, the teachers were to return to their 
school communities and attempt to integrate their knowledge 
with their regular teaching program. The writer was at the 
time conducting a community study on a large coffee hacienda 
which would be involved in this program, and part of his task 
was to observe what happened when the school teachers of 
this locality attempted to carry out their program of rural 
social welfare. 

The materials presented here consist of concrete descrip- 
tions of three activity sequences in the hacienda community. 
All of the sequences are related to the school program, but 
only two are directly concerned with the teachers’ attempts 
to implement their newly-gained knowledge. The purpose of 
this article is to focus attention on the decision-making process 
in this type of social organization.! 

Aquiares is a large hacienda in Turrialba Canton, Costa 
Rica.? Since most of the resident heads of families are colonos 
(sharecroppers), the population is somewhat more stable than 


*Dr. Norris, formerly with the University of Venezuela, is now 
Staff Anthropologist and Research Associate in Social Psychiatry 
at the Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, Rhode Island. 


1. Fieldwork for the community study was sponsored by the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences and the Area Research 
Center of Michigan State College. 


2. Aquiares is located about five miles northwest of the town of 
Turrialba and has a population of 1211. The 200 resident families 
are predominantly of Spanish Catholic extraction. Of its 2,369 acres, 
$39 acres are in coffee. Between 1940-41 and 1950-51, the annual 
yield of coffee from this one farm averaged 1.4 percent of that for 
the whole nation. Other crops are sugar cane, pasture, and gardens 
for the laborers. For more complete descriptions of Aquiares, see: 
Thomas L. Norris and Paul C. Morrison, “Some Aspects of Life on 
a Large Costa Rican Coffee Finca,” Pap. Mich. Acad. Sci., Arts, and 
Letters, 38, (1952); Paul C. Morrison and Thomas L. Norris, 
“Aspects of Coffee Production and Processing on a Large Costa 
Rican Coffee Finca,” Pap. Mich. Acad. Sci., Arts, and Letters, 39, 
(1953); Thomas L. Norris, “Decision-making in Relation to Prop- 
erty on a Costa Rican Coffee Hacienda,” Ph.D. dissertation, Michi- 
gan State College (1952). 





on most coffee farms which, more often than not, depend upon 
outside help during the harvest season.> In order to analyze 
the activity sequences which follow, the population has been 
divided into the following classes or “systems”: an adminis- 
trative class, including the owner of the farm and the ad- 
ministrator; a managerial class, including persons directly 
supervising the labor force; a colono class, consisting of those 
who have a contract with the owner to care for and harvest 
a coffee lot for a stipulated price per unit harvested; a peon 
group, including day wage-earners; and, finally, a tangential 
class, consisting of persons representing outside agencies, such 
as school teachers, doctors, police agent, and so on. The latter 
does not constitute a “system” in the sense that its members 
identify and interact with one another while discharging their 
duties, as do members of the other groups. 

The three decision-making sequences described are: (1) the 
election of a popularity queen; (2) a meeting of the parent- 
teachers’ association; and (3) a campaign to encourage the 
construction of outhouses. They have been selected because 
they illustrate concretely the dynamics of the decision-making 
process in relation to the general structural characteristics of 
community organization. Furthermore, by describing these 
systems in activity sequences, it may be possible to better un- 
derstand how they operate to protect, maintain and perpetuate 
themselves, and how they related themselves to each other in 
a continuing process. As each episode is introduced, the actors 
are identified as to the structural position each occupies in the 
matrix of broad systems or classes, which is the framework 
around which coffee production is organized in this com- 
munity. 


The Election of a Popularity Queen 


In connection with a spring festival, the overseer of the 
farm proposed that a popularity queen should be elected. 
Admirers were to buy votes for the girls nominated and the 
proceeds were to be used to defray expenses of the festival. 
Any surplus would be applied to the P.T.A. budget for school 


3. Norman W. Painter and Paul C. Morrison, “Rural Population 
Stability, Central District of Turrialba Canton, Costa Rica,” Rural 
Sociology, 17, (December, 1952), pp. 356-366. The authors make a 
comparative analysis of population stability patterns of several com- 
munities in the Turrialba area. For the discussion of Aquiares with 
regard to this problem, see especially page 363. 
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hot lunches. The following individuals were the principal 
actors in the decision-making events of this sequence: 


Overseer, managerial system. 

Colono, colono system. 

School director, tangential system. 

Fieldworker, tangential system. 

Chief carpenter, managerial system. 

Teen-age girl, daughter of the foreman of the coffee 
processing plant, managerial system. 

Teen-age girl, daughter of the overseer, managerial system. 
Teen-age girl, daughter of the colono, colono system. 

9. Teen-age girl, daughter of a peon, peon system. 


ee ee 


on 


In a P.T.A. meeting, a committee of “judges” was nomi- 
nated whose function was to supervise the election and pres- 
entation of the queen. The committee consisted of the chief 
carpenter, the fieldworker, and a colono, the brother of the 
overseer. The judges agreed unanimously to the chief car- 
penter’s proposal that young men of the community between 
the ages of 14 and 25 could cast nomination votes for the 
candidates at a special meeting. This procedure did not prevent 
other girls from being nominated by receiving purchased votes, 
but it did constitute a device by which the campaign could 
be spearheaded and given impetus. The meeting was held in 
the school building one evening; a ballot box was placed at 
the front of the room, with the judges seated behind it. The 
youths were allowed one hour to come and cast their votes, 
and at the end of this time the votes were tallied and it was 
found that the following girls had been nominated: 


1. Daughter of the foreman of the coffee-processing plant— 
45 votes. 

Daughter of colono X, also madrina or mascot of the 
soccer team—39 votes. 

3. Daughter of peon Y—6 votes. 


NR 


Votes were then mimcographed, and each was signed by 
the judges and stamped with the school seal, ostensibly to 
serve as a check against counterfeiting. They were then placed 
on sale at 10 centimos each. Each judge kept his own record 
of the number of votes he sold and the number he took for 
sale was also recorded. Two weeks were allowed for the pur- 
chase and casting of votes and every five days results were 
tallied and posted at the commissary. One other candidate, 
the daughter of a colono, was nominated by purchase ballot, 
but did not poll a significant number of votes. 


As soon as the first nominations were known, the judges 
talked with the girls’ fathers to ascertain whether they would 
permit their daughters to participate. The fathers were reluc- 
tant at first but eventually succumbed to the argument that 
it was for “the good of the school and community,” as well 
as an honor for the girls. The fathers’ cooperation was neces- 
sary since there would be some expense involved in having 
evening dresses made for them. 

The soccer team rallied around their candidate. The chief 
carpenter, although a judge, joined his son and the son-in-law 
of the foreman of the coffee-processing plant, in order to fur- 
ther the interests of the latter’s daughter. Her fiance from 
Turrialba, reputed to be wealthy, was rumored to have guar- 
anteed her election by providing sufficient funds to underwrite 
her campaign. The other candidates were supported by neigh- 
borhood groups and made slim showings. Prior to the first 


vote count, the judges, at the suggestions of the chief carpen- 
ter, announced that all candidates would serve as maids of 
honor to the queen. 


Up to this time, the overseer had not entered directly into 
the affair and had remarked to the field worker that “this 
queen business would only make for bitterness. There is noth- 
ing worse than letting an Indian serve chicha.” In other 
words, he was saying that the “Indian” would imbibe the 
drink he was supposed to distribute, get drunk, over-exag- 
gerate his importance, and cause a scandal. This was a curious 
attitude for him to take in view of his role in the beginning 
when he suggested that the contest be held. The overseer 
further believed that the election of the daughter of the fore- 
man was virtually inevitable. ‘No one here can out-buy her 
fiance. Besides she is getting married soon and her father 
wants her last party to be a big affair.” 


The first count showed that the foreman’s daughter was 
maintaining her lead. At the second count, the soccer team’s 
candidate passed her by a narrow margin. At this time, the 
overseer showed the writer his own calculation of the distri- 
bution of votes, which revealed that more votes had been pur- 
chased than had been cast and that apparently someone was 
holding back a large reservoir of purchased votes. A check of 
the vote-allotment record indicated that the chief carpenter 
and his son and son-in-law had purchased approximately the 
same quantity as the number not yet cast. 


On the morning of the final count, 500 votes were mimeo- 
graphed for sale. The overseer approached the fieldworker 
and suggested that he purchase the full 500 which, he ex- 
plained, would be sufficient to throw the election to the candi- 
date of the soccer team (of which he was president) with a 
comfortable margin of 300 votes. As soon as the votes were 
signed and stamped, the chief carpenter spoke up for 250 
which, he stated, had been promised to an admirer of one of 
the candidates. This move dispelled any inclination the field- 
worker may have entertained about participating in the pur- 
chase of a large block of votes. 


A large group of men and boys gathered for the final count 
of the more than 2,000 votes cast; they were counted sepa- 
rately by each judge and the tally marked on a blackboard. 
The daughter of the foreman won by several hundred votes, 
and the chief carpenter was triumphant. 


Preparations for the festival were progressing rapidly. Invi- 
tations were sent out to the political boss of Turrialba as well 
as to people in other towns. The night before the appearance 
of the queen and her court of honor, the overseer swung into 
action. Within an hour, he had contacted the judges and the 
school director, pointing out how ridiculous it was for the 
queen to have only three maids of honor. “In Turrialba they 
always have four,” he argued. “People will laugh at us in 
Aquiares for not knowing better. We should have another 
maid of honor.” The fact that this was a violation of the 
policy initially set by the judges did not seem to be relevant. 
The field worker, however, voted negatively on the grounds 
that such a procedure would be unfair to the other candidates 
as well as to the people who had purchased votes. Neverthe- 
less, the other two judges agreed to reverse the policy and, 
late the same evening, the seamstress daughter of the chief 
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carpenter was busy making an evening gown for the over- 
seer’s daughter. The overseer’s daughter appeared in the 
processions and at the coronation of the queen as a member 
of her court of honor. 

This event demonstrates the superior skill of persons in 
managerial positions in manipulating others to achieve their 
ends. Because he lacked the financial resources, the overseer 
could not compete with the family of the coffee plant foreman. 
Although he felt it was hopeless, he threw his support to the 
soccer team’s candidate and, perhaps, came close to effecting 
a coup when he attempted to maneuver the field worker into 
buying a large block of votes. Once the election was decided, 
he waited until the last moment and then proposed his own 
daughter as a maid of honor, entering into an alliance with 
the other two judges. The chief carpenter benefited by the 
move since his daughter received the dress-making job. The 
third judge, a colono, was the overseer’s brother. The stand- 
ing of the systems involved at the end of the campaign, with 
respect to success at achieving their goals in the matter, fol- 
lowed the order of their general community standing. Table I 
shows the sequence of salient decisions in terms of structural 
positions involved, with the relevant systems indicated. 


TABLE I 
DECISIONS IN THE PoPULARITY QUEEN CONTEST 


























Decision By Whom System 
To conduct popularity Overseer Managerial 
contest 
To establish rules for Judges: Chief Managerial, 
voting Carpenter, Colono, and 
Colono, ‘Tangential 
Field Worker 
To purchase the election Foreman of Managerial, 
of the daughter of the coffee plant, Tangential 
coffee plant foreman Chief Carpen- 
ter, candidate’s 
fiance. 
To declare election final Judges Managerial, 
and valid Colono, and 
Tangential 
To include the Overseer’s Overseer, Managerial, 
daughter in the queen’s Chief Colono 
court of honor; i.e., Carpenter, 
over-rule the preceding Colono 


decision 





A Meeting of the P.T.A. 


The following transcript of a P.T.A. meeting, taken from 
field notes, shows the interaction among members of adminis- 
trative, managerial, colono and tangential systems. Fifteen 
people were present, but only the following contributed to 
the proceedings: 

1. School director, tangential system. 
2. Administrator (traditionally treasurer of the P.T.A.), 
administrative system. 


3. Chief carpenter (vice president of the P.T.A.), mana- 
gerial system. 


Colono X (brother of the overseer), colono system. 
Mrs. Y, a teacher, tangential system. 
Mrs. Z, a teacher, tangential system. 


SN 


Crew boss, managerial system. 


The meeting opens with an introduction by the school 
director, who thanks participants for their interest and ex- 
presses gratitude to the farm administration for its carino 
(affection) for the community, as manifested by the presence 
of the administrator. He reviews the ideals of the educational 
system. The administrator asks for the floor. 

Administrator: 1 would like to have a committee audit my 
treasurer’s reports. 

Mrs. Y: No audit of the books is necessary. We all have 
confidence in don F (the administrator). 


Administrator: We have begun a new year, and an audit, 
though purely a matter of form, is necessary. I know that you 
don’t doubt my honesty, nor do I, but we should go through 
with the formality. 


Chief carpenter: We have complete trust in don F. There 
is no point in an audit. I only want to know how much cash 
we have on hand. 

Colono X: I think such a statement is enough. 

Exclamations of agreement from the crew boss and Mrs. Z. 

Administrator: We have 754 colones. 

School director: This represents a 300 colones gain over 
what we had last year. Magnifico! Magnifico! Now, what to 
do with this money! The most important work of the P.T.A. 
has always been the school lunch program. 

Colono X: We must build a shelter to protect an eating 
table. 

The school director here enters into a four-minute discourse 
about a summer course he took on home improvement, sanita- 
tion, new agricultural techniques and “culture,” and ends his 
remarks by approving the idea of a shelter for an eating table. 

Administrator: Our problem, then, is what will we need 
and how and when can we get it? I understand that last year 
there were some difficulties that you wish to avoid this year. 
To begin with, is the stove you used last year satisfactory? 

School director: No, no! The stove is very poor. 

Administrator: What do you propose to put in its place? 

The chief carpenter enters into a long discussion on the 
stove. He draws diagrams showing the circulation of smoke 
and proposes that a shield be provided to protect the cook from 
the smoke. 

Administrator: Then it is simply a matter of having the 
shop produce a shield. The farm will donate that, Now, the 
next point is equipment. How many pots and pans do you 
need and what will they cost? 

Mrs. Y: We need several new pots. (Mrs. Z interjects: 
“Yes, all new pots!’”’) It would cost at least 75 colones. 


Administrator: Then we buy new pots. 


Mrs. Z: 1 think each teacher should have a small pot so 
that she can feed her own class. 


Administrator: If each teacher does this in her own class- 
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room, why do you need a new shelter? Besides such projects 
can be carried out only with the permission of the patron 
(owner). I understand you are also interested in a new class- 
room. Which do you want? 

School director: But we want all the children together at 
one time. It’s for their own cultural benefit. We want them 
to learn to eat like human beings. 

Colono X; Yes, part of culture is to teach children to eat 
properly. 

Chief carpenter: At least there should be a shelter for 
cooking equipment and the stove. 

Administrator: This may be a good idea, but... 

Chief carpenter: The construction of the shield is also very 
important. (He here begins a six and one-half minute discus- 
sion on the construction of different kinds of cooking stoves 
and proposes a design for a shelter which he draws on the 
blackboard and corrects several times. ) 

Administrator: Very well, I suggest that don A (chief 
carpenter) make a design for the stove and stove shelter. The 
farm will donate the wood and labor. The P.T.A. can buy 
the utensils, but I suggest that we buy it through the patron 
in San Jose. He can get a discount. 

Chief carpenter: The trouble with a shelter is that, first, 
it would be dangerous, second, of short duration and third, 
unaesthetic. 

Colono X : Yes, very unaesthetic. 

Administrator: I understand you were also going to use 
the shelter for the class in carpentry. Where will you have that 
class now? 

Chief carpenter: A good carpenter can install himself in a 
square meter of space. ‘There is no need for a shelter. 

School director: I think we have resolved the problem of 
carpentry and school lunches. The new room for the school 
is more important. 

Administrator: But actually the question of the new class- 
room is not for the P.T.A. to decide, but rather the school 
board in conference with the patron. The school board might 
present the matter to the patron if they wish. 

School director: Then we will leave the matter of the stove 
and its shelter in the hands of don A and don F. 

Chief carpenter: The teachers will prepare the lunches and 
we will provide the necessary materials. 

Administrator: Very well. Now, when does the lunch pro- 
gram begin? 

Chief carpenter: The best we can do is the first of April, 
since we are now almost into Holy Week. 

Administrator: How much money a month will we need? 

Mrs. Y : Last year it was 100 colones a month. 

Administrator: | have an idea it was 200 colones a month. 
(Checks in his book and discovers it was 200 colones.) Yes, 
200 colones. In that case, we will have enough money for two 
months of lunches after buying the new equipment. You will 
have to have a school fair or something to cover the remaining 
eight months. 

School director: This will be first on the agenda for the 
next meeting. I have some letters to read from the Depart- 


ments of Education and Public Health. (Reads the letters 
and adjourns the meeting. ) 

The dominating figure in this meeting is, of course, the 
administrator, who assumed the role of unofficial moderator. 
The school director was nominal moderator in the absence of 
the overseer, who is President of the P.T.A. and frequently 
absent from such meetings. In the popularity queen contest, 
the overseer, although a significant figure in the drama, was 
not present at any of the formal activities. In the final prepara- 
tions for the school fair which was to be held to raise money 
for hot lunches, it was unanimously conceded that concrete 
plans could not get under way until the overseer came to a 
meeting to give the necessary orders. In his absence at the 
meeting just described, the administrator assumed his role. 


The skill with which the administrator manipulated the 
meeting so as to achieve goals which were compatible with 
what he conceived as the best interests of the farm, illustrates 
one important aspect of his role, which may be called into 
play in order to modify the behavior of others. His line of 
attack was consistent, while those of the chief carpenter and 
school director were contradictory at various points in the 
discussion. ‘This contradictory situation seems to be related 
to the felt need to respond appropriately to an action origi- 
nated by a person belonging to a dominant system. It is also 
interesting to note that the school teachers, the crew boss and 
colono all took minor roles and their contributions consisted 
of giving occasional support to a proposal or to confirm a 
statement made by someone of higher rank. No person of peon 
status spoke during the meeting. Table II contains the salient 
decisions and decision-makers. 


TABLE II 


DEcISIONS IN THE P.T.A. MEETING 





Decision By Whom System 


To define project for eating Administrator 
shelter as outside P.T.A. 
jurisdiction 


Administrative 


To build stove and stove Administrator Administrative 














shelter 

To hold a school fair to Administrator Administrative 
raise funds for school 
lunch program 

To defer matter of new Administrator Administrative 


school classroom to the 
patron 





The Outhouse Campaign 


The third decision-making activity sequence is presented to 
illustrate the juxtaposition of the roles of the patron, admin- 
istrator, and school director in an event which involved a 
reversal of the administrator’s decision by the patron. 

As a result of the training he had received at a summer 
extension course for rural teachers, the school director planned 
to introduce, among other things, a campaign for the con- 
struction of outhouses for the laborers and colonos on the 
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farm. Less than 10 percent of the families had outhouses at 
that time. The fieldworker had been assigned to counsel the 
school director in the strategy for carrying out this campaign. 

Shortly before the beginning of the school year, the teachers 
took a census of the school population on the farm. The school 
director planned to spread propaganda for his project while 
taking the census, since he would have contact with a large 
number of local people at this time. The fieldworker advised 
against this method and suggested that the school director 
wait until the patron made his monthly visit to the farm, at 
which time the plan could be presented to him. 

This suggestion was disregarded and the school director 
went ahead with his plan to initiate the project. He organized 
the laborers and colonos into neighborhood groupings and ad- 
ministered “‘sociometric” questions from which he derived 
“leaders” to whom was delegated the responsibility of form- 
ing groups of their neighbors into teams. At this point, the 
program began to encounter difficulty. 

The school director had promised the inhabitants that the 
houses could be constructed entirely out of materials available 
locally at no cost. However, a wooden platform was needed, 
as well as some tools and nails. He approached the admin- 
istrator and asked for his cooperation and returned to report 
that the latter had given “unconditional support” to the pro- 
gram. On this basis, he advised the people to start digging 
pits and assured them the platforms would be forthcoming as 
soon as the pits were ready. Shortly thereafter, orders for 
platforms began to arrive and the school director went to the 
chief carpenter with a list of persons who needed platforms. 
The chief carpenter thereupon requested an order from the 
administrator, but when the school director applied for the 
order the administrator explained that the entire program 
would be too expensive and that, therefore, the farm would 
not provide the platforms. 

The delays which followed resulted in a waning of enthu- 
siasm among the people. The school director began frequent 
consultations with a representative of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba. Counsel with 
the fieldworker had broken down. Meanwhile, the teachers 
themselves began to register doubt as to the “soundness” of 
this new “progressive” program, for they, too, were encoun- 
tering difficulties, chiefly in the form of ridicule which people 
were expressing towards the program. Fortunately, the patron 
arrived on the farm at this time and the representative of the 
Institute advised the director of the school to consult with 
the patron. The latter listened to the proposal, reversed the 
decision of the administrator, and ordered that platforms were 
to be made available as soon as the pits were constructed. 
The sequence of decisions and those involved are presented in 


Table ITI. 


























TABLE III 
DEcIsIONS IN THE OUTHOUSE CAMPAIGN 
Decision By Whom System 

To initiate campaign for School Tangential 
building outhouses Director 

To enlist support of farm School Tangential 
to provide platform ma- Director 
terials 

To give farm support to Administrator Administrative 
the project 

To organize groups for School Tangential 
building outhouses Director 

To withdraw support of Administrator Administrative 
the farm 

To appeal to the patron School Tangential 

Director 
To reverse previous deci- Patron Administrative 


sion of the Administrator 
and give support of the 
farm to the project 





Whether or not the patron made this decision out of love 
for his people, fear of difficulty with sanitation authorities, or 
because he doubted that many pits would actually be finished, 
is a matter of speculation and of no particular relevance here. 


In general, the important conclusion seems to indicate the 
necessity of reaching the highest locus of authority for intro- 
ducing changes of concern to the community in this type of 
community organization. All of these decision-making activity 
sequences in this hacienda-type community were ultimately 
controlled by the highest formal structural position involved. 


Of wider import, is the question of the soundness of the 
hypothesis that the rural school should serve as a “catalytic 
agent” through which changes can be introduced. It is not 
possible to evaluate this hypothesis fairly in terms of this 
particular community because the fieldworker finished his 
principal work and returned to the United States before the 
end of the school year. This issue can be dealt with only by a 
thorough study of the adequacy of the teacher-training pro- 
grams and by systematic and impartial observation of the 
attempts to implement change through the school over a 
substantial period of time. 
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A Framework for Reporting Field Relations Experiences 
Stephen A. Richardson 


Introduction 


The skills required by fieldworkers in social research can 
be regarded as belonging in two categories: 


be -imary Skills, which are those required for the 
selection, collection, and analysis of data. 


2. The Secondary Skills, which are those required for 
establishing and maintaining satisfactory relationships be- 
tween the fieldworker or research team, and the people in 
the organization or community being studied. 


The secondary skills are essential prerequisites for any 
field research which is to be carried on for an extended period 
of time. Although it has long been the practice in reporting 
research to include a section on the methods employed, it is 
only recently that attempts have been made to make explicit 
the secondary, or “field relations” skills, as I shall refer to 
them, required in research. These attempts are of great value 
because they enable researchers to profit from each other’s 
experiences and, thus, reduce the trial and error type of 
learning in the field which can be costly in terms of wasted 
research time, social hurt, and the reputation of social science 
research. Mann,!+2 Lippitt,2 and Paul? have emphasized the 
need for the codification of skills in field relations, and their 
papers discuss the types of skills that have been reported by 
fieldworkers in anthropology and sociology, as well as contain- 
ing valuable bibliographies. So far, the literature on field 
relations has dealt with widely differing foci of attention. 
Consequently, it is difficult to make any systematic compari- 
sons to determine the extent to which common problems are 
encountered and skills employed by fieldworkers in social 
research. 

This article has two purposes: 

1. To propose a tentative list of topics that are common 
tg field relations problems and skills, and that would provide 
alframework in order to obtain coverage and comparability 
in fieldworkers’ reports. 


2. To give some illustrations of how fieldworkers have 
alt with some of these problems and suggest the kinds of 


*This paper was prepared in connection with the Field Methods 
Training Program, sponsored by the Cornell University Social 
Science Research Center. The author assumes full responsibility 
for the ideas here stated, but wishes to thank the advisory com- 
mittee of the project, Professors U. Bronfenbrenner, J. Dean, and 
W. F. Whyte, as well as the people whose names appear in this 
paper, for the many ideas which appear herein. 

1. F. C. Mann, “Human Relations Skills in Social Research,” 
Human Relations, No. 4, 1951, pp. 341-354. 

2. F. C. Mann and R. Lippitt, eds., “Social Relations Skills in Field 
Research,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 1952. 

3. B. D. Paul, “Interviewing Techniques and Field Relationships,” 
Anthropology Today, A. L. Kroeber, et al., University of Chicago 
Press, 1953, pp. 430-451. 


generalizations that might be obtained from analyzing reports 
that are placed in the proposed framework. 


I. Field Relations Problems and Procedures 
Recurrent in Social Research 

a) Types of general and specific knowledge about an or- 
ganization or community obtained before entering the field. 

b) Sources from which information about an organization 
or community may be obtained. (Lamb‘ has made many valu- 
able suggestions in this regard.) 

c) Preparation for and entry into the field. 

d) Initial field research activities. 

e) The structuring of the fieldworker’s role. 

f) The sequence and timing of field activities. 

g) Incentives the fieldworker offers informants. 

h) The selection of sponsors and informants in the re- 
search area. 

i) Ways of dealing with rumors encountered while in the 
field concerning fieldworkers and the research project. 

j) Reporting research progress and findings to persons in 
the organization or community being studied. 

k) The ethical problems involved in field research. 

1) Human relations within the research team, and the 
emotional costs of doing fieldwork. 

In order to suggest the type of material which would be 
included under each topic within this framework, I shall 
give some illustrations and generalizations from five of those 
listed. TThese will be based on published reports, discussions 
with experienced fieldworkers, and my own experience. 


c) Preparation For and Entry Into the Field 
Prior knowledge of the social structure, leadership, local 
customs and beliefs can greatly facilitate the task of estab- 
lishing valuable initial contacts in the research community. 
Most fieldworkers experience some degree of “stage fright” 
prior to their first trip into the field and may use the process 
of gathering prior information as a rationalization for unduly 
delaying the start of fieldwork. On the other hand, obtaining 
prior knowledge serves a valuable function for the field- 
worker by building up his confidence. Luck and chance will 
always play an important part in field relations, but careful 
preparation can reduce the element of chance. There are some 
criteria which can help the fieldworker decide on the amount 
and type of information he should possess. These are: 
1) The purpose of the research. 
2) The sources of information available outside the re- 
search area. 
3) The relative amount of time it may take to obtain the 
information before and after beginning the fieldwerk. 


’ 


4. R. K. Lamb, “Suggestions for the Study of Your Hometown,’ 
Human Organization, Vol. 11, No. 2, 1952. 
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The researcher who enters the field without any prior 
knowledge may unwittingly become identified with a status 
stereotype toward which the people in the organization or 
community have a strong dislike. He may also make his first 
contacts with people who belong to a clique or group that is 
generally disliked, and if he becomes identified with this group 
he may later be unable to obtain needed data from other 
segments of the organization or community. 


Some examples will now be given of the information ob- 
tained by fieldworkers prior to entering communities and the 
way it was used in the field. 


1) Sharp? wished to study an aboriginal group in Northern 
Australia about whom no specific information was available. 
Prior to entering the field he acquired a general knowledge 
of the kinship structure common to that geographical area, 
and of the generalized roles which the aboriginals employed 
to stereotype any white man. The roles were missionary, 
cattle rancher, and policeman. The nearest base from which 
Sharp could journey to the group was a missionary station. 
During his first week or two with the group, Sharp obtained 
a detailed knowledge of how the kinship structure operated 
in this particular group (the general knowledge of kinship 
structure he had acquired before entering the field greatly 
facilitated this task). Once he understood the kinship struac- 
ture, Sharp had a valuable guide in his relations to the group 
because social interaction in it was largely dictated by the 
kinship structure. Since he did not wish to be identified with 
any of the three stereotypes given to outsiders, in his first con- 
tact Sharp stressed that he was a non-Australian white man 
from a long, long way away, that he was very interested in 
and wanted to learn about the day-to-day behavior of the 
people. This he demonstrated by taking many photographs, by 
not objecting to fights that occurred, or to the practice of 
dead people being kept around the camp for a long period 
before burial. 


2) In a study | made of a group of island fishing villages 
in Eastern Canada,° I was able to obtain a wide variety of 
information in preparing to do fieldwork. 


Before leaving for the field I read the notes that had been 
collected by previous researchers in that area, learning what 
I could about the social structure, ecology, and technology 
of the islands. I also made an analysis of the local county 
newspaper over a period of 18 months, thus securing such 
information as the names of the office-holders of all the local 
associations and when they were appointed each year, as well 
as occasional news items concerning the activities of local 
associations and clubs. From the entries sent in every week 
by the correspondent from the communities concerned, I ob- 
tained information about some of the residents and visitors 
to the communities. From the newspaper analysis I was able 
to learn not only the names of approximately 50 percent of 
the total population, but also a great deal concerning local 
patterns of migration, visiting, kinship, and leadership. 


Before going to the islands I spent several days at the 


” 


5. L. Sharp, “Steel Axes for Stone Age Australians,’ Human 


Organization, Vol. 11, No. 2, 1952: 

6. “Technological Change: Some Effects on Three Canadian Fish- 
ing Villages,” S. A. Richardson, Human Organization, Vol. 11, No. 3, 
pp. 17-27. 


nearby town which is the county seat, interviewing officials 
from the Department of Fisheries and the local newspaper 
editor. From them I obtained considerable information about 
the island as well as suggestions as to initial contacts when 
I first visited the island villages. 


At this stage in my work, the research director of the project 
with which I was connected called a meeting of local leaders 
from all parts of the county to discuss the plans of the re- 
search team. At this meeting I very briefly outlined my plan 
for study and elicited from these leaders considerable com- 
ment and information about the islands, including more sug- 
gestions as to who were the best people with whom to make 
first contact. As a result of these preparations, I had a large 
number of name-lists among which there was a large measure 
of agreement. All included the name of the local leader from 
the islands who had been present at the meeting at which 
I had outlined my study. It was from this man that I received 
my first invitation to the islands, and my entry into the re- 
search area as his guest proved exceedingly valuable as he 
was almost universally respected on the islands. On the islands 
everybody wanted to know why I was there and whom I was 
visiting. I found that the use of my host’s name greatly 
facilitated the beginning of many interviews. On my first 
visit I also made a point of visiting the councilman for each 
of the three villages, the official representatives of the com- 
munities in the county government. 


3) In making a study of people who lived in an isolated 
colony of houses on the “Burma Road,” a district in Canada, 
Macmillan’ could obtain only very limited and contradictory 
information about these people. There was agreement that 
they were suspicious and hostile toward outsiders. Instead of 
contacting people on the Burma Road directly, for some time 
Macmillan did work in the immediately surrounding area. 
Here he structured his role as that of the student veteran 
gathering data for a “history of the area” as part of his uni- 
versity summer work. In order to gain rapport with the school 
teachers and pupils he first visited the local schools, asking 
about the number of pupils and the work of the teachers. 
Later he administered a psychological test to the students. 
Most of the children from the Burma Road whom he wished 
to study attended these schools. He told the teachers that his 
work with the schools formed part of an historical study, 
in so far as it contributed to his understanding of the present 
picture of the region. Macmillan talked to many of the older 
people in the district, getting to know the history of the region, 
movements of people, changes, and anything he could pick 
up about the Burma Road itself. As a result of these pre- 
liminary activities, when he actually entered the Burma Road 
the people were well aware that he was operating in that 
vicinity and more or less expected him. 


When studying an organization, the fieldworker gener- 
ally has to obtain permission from someone in the organiza- 
ion before a study can be commenced. The decision as to 
vhom to ask for permission to do the research can be more 
easily reached if the fieldworker can obtain some prior infor- 
mation which can help answer the following questions: 


7. A. Macmillan and A.-H. Leighton, “People of the Hinterland,” 
Human Problems in Technological Change, E. Spicer, ed., Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1952, pp. 225-243. j 
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What other organizations have influential relations 
the one the fieldworker wishes to study ? 


What are the different levels at which policy decisigns are 
made, and what is the degree of autonomy at each Af these 
levels? 


Who are the decision-makers at each policy-mAéking level 
in the organization, and are there persons who stfongly influ- 
ence the formal decision-makers ? 


Generally, the fieldworker can only gain fragmentary clues 
to these answers and will have to learn the answers after 
beginning fieldwork. However, if some of this knowledge 
can be obtained beforehand, there are two rules for its use 
which I have found useful. 


1)_The_ initial contact_should be with the official at the 
first_policy decision-making level above the section of the 


organization which the fieldworker wishes to study. In study- 


ing a hospital where the board of directors leave the running 
of the hospital to the administrators, the field worker’s initial 
contacts should be with the administrator; whereas in a hos- 
pital where the supervisor passes on many policy decisions to 
the chairman of the board of directors, the fieldworker 
would be well advised to first talk with the chairman. 


2) In cases where certain people strongly influence the 
decision-maker, it is wise for the fieldworker to have some 
informal contacts with the people of influence’ but unwise 
for him to indicate that he thinks they are the “power behind 
the throne,” or formally seek their consent for the intended 
research. There is an important distinction between formally 
requesting permission, which should be done through the 
formal channels of authority, and knowing and informing 
the informal channels of authority. 


The following is an illustration of the sequence of steps 
taken to obtain permission to do research in an organization, 
from a study I made of the social organization of British and 
United States merchant ships. Here I was fortunate in pos- 
sessing extensive prior knowledge of the shipping industry. 
I wished to interview seamen aboard British and United 
States ships in a large United States port. Before boarding 
a ship I made a number of preparatory contacts. Since British 
sea captains respect the advice of the British Consul in any 
foreign port and consult with him where local problems arise, 
I visited the resident British Consul. I explained that I was 
interested in obtaining a detailed picture of the day-to-day 
life aboard British and American ships, in order to gain some 
understanding of national similarities and differences. My 
British master mariner’s certificate and proof of my status 
as a student at Harvard University served as identification. 
After discussing the proposed study the Consul gave me a 
letter of introduction ““To Whom It May Concern” in which 
he stated his approval of the study. 


Because unlicensed seamen on American ships respect the 
judgment of their unions, I felt it wise to discuss the study 
with shore union officials. I was not sure to what extent the 
local business agent could make decisions concerning my 
proposal for research so I went first to the national head- 
quarters of the unions. 


I explained the study to International vice-presidents of 
both the American seaman’s unions. From one of the vice- 


presidents I obtained a letter of introduction to the local 
business agent who was in charge of union activities at the 
port where I wished to make the study. This was a letter of 
introduction only, saying that the International was interested 
in the study, but not specifically requesting the local agent to 
give me any help with the study. I then saw one of the local 
business agents at the port where I planned to make the study 
and he helped me in every way he was able. I did not approach 
any American shipping companies for permission to do re- 
search aboard their ships, feeling that the authority to grant 
access to the ships lay with the captain, rather than with the 
people in the head office of the shipping company. There was 
some risk involved in this decision as the shipping company 
officials might have learned of the study and felt annoyed 
that their consent had not been obtained. However, this 
seemed a lesser risk than seeking consent and being refused 
by the head office, possibly on the grounds that I would exploit 
their consent in gaining access to ships. 

Having made these preparatory steps, | then began going 
aboard ship. Whenever I went aboard I would ask to see the 
captain or the officer in charge. When I was taken to this 
person I would show the letter from the Consul and then 
explain my purpose. Because I was English, I used the letter 
on both British and American ships. After receiving permission 
to do interviewing on the ship, I would in some cases wish to 
interview men who were members of American unions. Ine 
this case I would explain the steps I had taken with the union 
ashore and use a letter of introducton they had given me. 

There are many cases in which little prior information can 
be obtained about the organization the researcher wishes to 
investigate. On these occasions, during initial contacts in the 
organization the fieldworker should be sensitive to any cues 
which indicate whether the person spoken to appears to be 
able to make decisions, or whether he tends to be hesitant 
and noncommittal. Such hesitance may be a good indication 
that he does not have the authority to make decisions con- 
cerning the research. If there is such evidence, the fieldworker 
can avoid asking the official for permission to do the research 
and can instead informally discuss research possibilities. 

When the fieldworker is dealing with the official who is to 
be asked for consent to do the research, the likelihood of 
acceptance may be increased if it is implied that over-all con- 
sent is assumed and advice asked as to various alternative 
courses of action. This puts the onus of refusal on the official: 
and if he refuses one suggestion the fieldworker can either 
retreat from his initial request altogether or step by step, if 
necessary, obtaining a refusal at each step. The fieldworker 
should avoid structuring this interview situation in any way 
that might lead to conflict. One method is to first enumerate 
steps already taken in the research, and then offer alternatives 
for the following step, placing the official in a position where 
he is able to give advice. This is often conducive to later 
acceptance of the research proposal, after the official has 
become interested in the research purpose and the ideas 
connected therewith. 

There is danger that the fieldworker may seem too tentative 
or that he may undersell himself or his research. Since people 
appear to be very sensitive to any personal insecurity regarding 
purpose, it is well for the fieldworker to be completely sure 
of his over-all purpose in doing the research. However, a step 
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by step laying out of research plans is unnecessary and often 
unwise. It is also a mistake to use social science terminology. 
A short, clear and general formulation of purpose given in 
an idiom that is meaningful to the informant is advantageous 
in that it is less likely to be distorted as it is circulated among 
informants; furthermore, if it is necessary later for the field- 
worker to modify his purpose in the light of field experience, 
this can be done without contradicting the initial statement 
f purpose. 








Often the decision as to whether a research worker will be 
accepted in an organization will be based largely on reactions 
to him as a person. For this reason it is often wise for the 
fieldworker to let persons in the organization know in advance 
of his first visit, giving them a chance to check up on him 
before he actually appears. In the initial interviews, when 
discussing early phases of the research, it is wise for the field- 
worker to modify his initial work plans to the officials’ per- 
ception of the “right way of doing things.” Although this 
may not be the best procedure research-wise, it gives them an 
opportunity to get to know the fieldworker and to allay some 
of their anxieties before he goes on into other areas which 
may be of more direct interest to him. For example, when 
making a hospital study, Lentz found that the superintendent 
appeared to be an insecure person. She made a very tentative 
approach, soliciting interest and asking for his ideas and 
suggestions about procedure. It developed that the adminis- 
trator was exceedingly proud of his financial records and 
Lentz spent the first month in studying these records. By 
this time the administrator had come to know her sufficiently 
well so that he allowed her to continue with other steps of 
the research in the hospital. 


d) Initial Field Research Activities 


Once the initial contacts in the research area have been 
made satisfactorily, the next step is for the fieldworker to 
gain personal acceptance in the community or organization, 
a process which will vary with the area, and perhaps take 
several months. That little information of direct relevance 
to the research may be obtained during this period must be 
understood by fieldworkers. Otherwise they may feel extreme 
frustration at their apparent lack of progress, a feeling which 
frequently leads to pushing interviewing faster than is wise 
before they have gained acceptance. Some examples of initial 
research activities follow: 


1) A team of fieldworkers obtained permission to make a 
study of a church whose congregation was made up of recent 
West Indian immigrants who live in a large American city. 
The church provided a focus for all the congregation’s social 
activity, and the members, apart from their working hours, 
had few contacts with the surrounding community. The field- 
workers made no attempts to do any interviewing for several 
weeks. During this period they attended the church, chatting 
informally with the church members before and after services. 
During these informal sessions, many questions were asked 
and answered concerning the purpose of the research workers. 
When interviewing was begun these first interviews were with 
people whom the researchers had come to know during the 
initial period of field work. 


2) In the early phases of studying doctors in a hospital, 


I had to spend a great deal of time hanging around waiting 
for appointments which the doctors would often break, ap- 
parently a reflection of their self-image of being always ex- 
ceedingly busy men. As the fieldwork proceeded, the time 
spent in hanging around gradually decreased as I gained the 
ability to distinguish between the doctors who really were 
busy and who had real problems on their minds and those who 
were simply playing the role of the busy doctor. As a further 
aid to my work, the doctors communicated with each other 
what I was doing, got used to seeing me around the hospital 
and knew what to expect when I approached them. As | 
learned more about hospital routine, I gained more skill in 
knowing when and when not to approach the doctors. 


3) Bain,® in making a study of a laundry, spent the early 
stages of his time in going around the factory making floor 
plans of the position of the machinery and asking employees 
technical questions about how the machines operated. In this 
way, the employees were able to get to know him. 


e) The Structuring of the Fieldworker’s Role 


There are at least two aspects of his role which the field- 
worker must structure for the people with whom he works. 
One is the purpose for which he is in the research area; the 
other is a picture of himself, who he is, and what is his back- 
ground. In on-going research projects, the statement of pur- 
pose of the fieldworker will depend to a considerable degree 
on his ability to tie in with previous researchers who have been 
in the area, by explaining how the work he is doing is related 
to theirs. If his predecessors in the research area created a 
good impression this will be of great assistance in the initial 
phases of his study. 


Where previous unrelated research has been done in the 
organization or community, the fieldworker should be aware 
of it and the effect it may have on the local peoples’ perception 
of him. This awareness was of great importance in a stud) 
made by John Adair to determine the problems of adjustment 
of the returning veteran, and the community’s reaction to 
veterans. Anthropologists had been working in the Zuni cul- 
ture since 1870, and the Zuni have systematically collected 
all the published research reports about their culture. Because 
of this, the Zuni have discovered that many anthropologists 
have come into the area giving one manifest purpose while 
actually engaged in a very different investigation. The Zuni 
feel that anthropologists have stolen many of their secrets, 
especially the religious ones, and in time of stress exhibit con- 
siderable hostility towards anthropologists, a pattern with 
which Adair was well aware. Some of the methods he used 
to counteract this stereotype were to reiterate the true reason 
for his study; to avoid the people who customarily associated 
with anthropologists in the community; and to endeavor not 
to become identified with any of the government agencies, 
as they were at this time another target for Zuni hostility. 
When talking to G.I’s he stressed that he, also, had been 
a G.I. 

In doing fieldwork where there has been no previous re- 
gearch and the role of the fieldworker is unknown, he should 
earn the customary stereotypes attached to newcomers to 





8. R. K. Bain, “The Researcher’s Role: A Case Study,” Human 
Organization, Vol. 9, No. 1, 1950, pp. 23-28. 
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the community. If these are known, the fieldworker/may 
take his knowledge into account in structuring his role. This 
is described very fully in Adair’s article. 


In the study of island fishing villages in Eastern Canada, 
my first few weeks in the community were spent in going 
out on the fishing boats and learning all I could about the 
techniques of fishing. This behavior was completely acceptable 
because the few visitors who came to that community were 
amateur fishermen who also went out in the fishing boats. 
As I became better known in the community I was able to 
state my purpose as being broader than interest in fishing 
techniques. 


In talking about myself there were two aspects of my 
background that I stressed: that I was English and that I 
was a seaman. I stressed the first because the islanders are 
descendants of Empire Loyalists who had fled from the United 
States after the Revolution. Some hostility still remains to- 
ward people from the United States. I stressed the second 
because seamen have high respect and status among the local 
fishermen. Also, as a seaman, I was able to appreciate fully 
the fisherman’s skills in handling small craft in dangerous 
coastal waters, and was myself able to demonstrate some of 
the skills of a deep-sea seaman which coastal fishermen do 
not possess. 


When Edith Lentz and Dr. Burling were making a study 
of hospitals, the fact that Dr. Burling was an M.D. greatly 
facilitated the early phases of the research. However, he also 
found it a handicap, because when he spoke with other doctors 
there was a patterned expectation of conversation from which 
he found it exceedingly difficult to deviate. Lentz, having no 
medical qualifications, was better able to adopt the role of the 
student and learner when in the hospital. Having statu 
identifiable in terms of the organization or community beirg 
studied appears then to have advantages as well as disAd- 
vantages. 


Sharp, in working with the Australian aboriginals, felt 
that it was important to acknowledge by his behavior that 
he understood that they had placed him in the kinship struc- 
ture, but at the same time was not under any illusion that he 
was really a participant-observer in the group, from whose 
culture he was too far removed. If they had accepted him 
fully it would have prevented him from having contact with 
certain other parts of the group. When he wanted to meet 
people with whom contact was prohibited by the status they 
gave him, he adopted another status and joked about his 
switch of role. They never took his kinship status seriously, 
but it was important for Sharp to acknowledge and show 
consideration for the kinship structure. 


It may not be possible for the researcher to communigate 
his purpose until he has been in the field for some time 


The Leightons wanted to obtain some life history of 
Navaho.? When they first came to the Navaho country they 
did not know how to communicate the purpose of the study 
in terms the Navaho could understand. An early attempt to 
explain the study could have resulted in misunderstanding 





9, A. H. and Dorothea C. Leighton, Gregorio, the Hand Trembler 
(Peabody Museum Papers), Cambridge University Press, Vol. XL, 
No. 1, 1949. 


and anxiety among the informants and jeopardized the study. 
In order to gain some understanding of the Navaho language 
and culture they spent a month or so learning some Navaho 
and, during the lessons, asked for meanings of words which 
would provide some understanding of the Navaho and their 
values. After learning the language, the Leightons felt more 
confident that they could communicate their research purpose. 
They told their interpreter, “We were eager to learn how 
Navaho live because there might be things in the Navaho 
way that would be helpful for white people to understand. 
There were probably some wise things the Indians knew, we 
said, that would make life better for whites if they compre- 
hended them, and on the other hand, if white people knew 
better how the Indian lived and felt they might pay more 
attention to his needs.”!° They said that the best way they 
could learn was from stories, and the best stories were about 
peoples’ lives; not only the exciting and the sensational but 
the ordinary, every-day lives—what common people do and 
the way they grow up. They were able to use as examples 
of what they wanted stories of people that they had heard 
while learning the language. 


f) Sequence and Timing of Activities 


Having worked for some time in the research area, one of 
the most difficult problems the fieldworker has to face is 
maintaining good relations with the people with whom he 
has dealt. This becomes a progressively more difficult problem 
as he meets more people. It may be stated in the following 
general terms: If sentiments between the fieldworker and the 
informants are judged on the basis of frequency of interaction 
between them (assuming they perceive the fieldworker as a 
free agent to go and come as he wills), then a decrease of 
interaction on the part of the fieldworker, after having inter- 
viewed or worked with the people in a participant or non- 
participant observational role, will tend to be interpreted 
as a decrease in positive sentiment by the informant. If the 
fieldworker is dealing with a very small number of people 
in the study, it may be possible to maintain a certain degree 
of equality in interaction, and in this way maintain an im- 
partial role. However, when dealing with large numbers of 
people this becomes almost impossible. 

Another problem that arises in studying organizations is 
that, as the fieldworker begins working with people lower 
down in the organization, the senior people often show con- 
siderable anxiety about his activities and may attempt to 
prevent his gaining information from the lower levels. There 
are a number of reasons why the heads of an organization 
may become anxious when research workers begin interview- 
ing people of lower status. 

1) In any organization the leaders have a considerable 
degree of control over everyone within its framework. They 
have little or no control over research workers and may fear 
that they will disrupt relationships within the organization. 


2) Most leaders know that among the lower echelons of 
the organization a great deal goes on of which they are un- 
aware. They are also generally aware that considerable dis- 
tortion occurs in communications that come from the bottom 
of the organization. They are not, therefore, familiar with 





10. Ibid., p. 8. 
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many events that may be going on within their organization, 
and they may not want research workers to find out things 
they themselves do not know. 


From a number of sources I have gained the impression 
that juniors in an organization know more about their seniors 
than the seniors do about their juniors. If this is true, and 
senior members have some awareness of this, they may be 
afraid of the pictures that will be given of them by their 
subordinates. 


In a local union study, after some initial interviews with 
the local union president, several months elapsed before he 
was seen again for any length of time, partly because he 
systematically avoided interviews with the fieldworkers. The 
union president showed anxiety and took several steps to 
attempt to terminate the research project. In this case a 
written progress report was sent to the union president to 
show the type of information that had been obtained; the 
report was then carefully worked through with him in a 
number of meetings. These meetings appeared to change his 
sentiments from considerable hostility to a degree of friend- 
ship. 


Because of the possibility of leaders of organizations becom- 
ing anxious when extensive fieldwork is done within their or- 
ganization, it appears necessary to check back with them fre- 
quently in order to enable them to express their anxiety and to 
allay it if possible. In a hospital study it was found necessary to 
reassure the superintendent at every step that the fieldworkers 
were not going to hurt him or upset his organization. It was 
less important at another hospital where the administrator 
was more secure and had unusually good sources of informa- 
tion from her subordinates. 


There is some danger in checking back with the head of 
the organization at frequent intervals. The juniors in the 
organization may suspect the fieldworker of being a stool 
pigeon or spy for the boss. Some of this fear may be allayed 
if the fieldworker makes a point of letting people know when 
he is going to see the boss, and demonstrating that he is not 
afraid of being found out. Joint meetings with senior and 
junior people present may also be helpful. Another method 
of dealing with the problem is to have more than one field- 
worker in the organization—one to deal with the senior people 
in the organization and the other to deal with the more 
junior ranks. 


The same type of problem arises in dual organizations, for 
example, the unionized plant, where it is generally necessary 
to establish and maintain relations with both the union and 
management, and where the same method may be employed 
of using different fieldworkers. Merton!! describes a case 
using this procedure of “double entry.” It has been found 
useful to arrange meetings at which both union and manage- 
ment may be present. 


In studies of organizations or communities where strong 
factionalism exists, it may be unwise if not impossible for the 
researcher to work with both factions, irrespective of whether 
he is working as an individual or with other researchers. In 


11. R.K. Merton, “Selected Problems of Field Work in the Planned 
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these cases the researcher must chose to work with only one 
faction. 


So far this discussion has emphasized the problems of timing 
and sequence in working within organizations. However, 
problems of timing are also important in community research, 
but provided the fieldworker moves slowly into the research 
area, and gives considerable opportunity in the early phases 
of the study for the people to get to know him, the anxiety 
and uncertainty may decrease. 


In the earlier phases of the fieldwork it appears to be very 
valuable for the fieldworker to place himself in a position 
where he can spend considerable time with people in the 
research area without having to interview them: for example, 
when studying the fishing industry, to go out in the fishing 
boats and spend seven or eight hours on a fishing trip, during 
which time there may be many hours during which there is 
no conversation at all, or if one is in an industrial plant, to 
spend time with workers, eating lunch with them or getting 
to know their jobs. The reason for this appears to be that, 
when interviewing, the fieldworker is always originating 
action and leaves very little opportunity for the people in the 
community or organization to initiate action toward him. 
Hanging around with people provides them with an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions of the fieldworker as they come into 
their heads, and the type of questions they ask will indicate 
the anxieties and uncertainties they may feel about the field- 
worker. This will be a valuable way of learning the best 
method by which the purposes of the research may be com- 
municated to the people in the research area. Semi-participant 
observation also serves a valuable function in that it enables 
the fieldworker to be present when conversation is going on 
between people in the organization or community. This again 
may provide valuable insights and also help teach the field- 
worker the types of small talk currently used, the local idioms 
and colloquialisms, the tempo of conversation, as well as the 
type of humor used (I am indebted to R. Bain for some of 
these ideas). It appears wise then to start interviewing in 
areas in which low affect is probably and only more slowly 
to areas of higher affect; for example, to start with formal 
organization and history, then present day-to-day routines, 
and later to people’s feelings and sentiments. 


Incentives the Fieldworker Can Offer 
Informants 


&, 


One of the problems involved in fieldwork is for the field- 
worker to know what incentive he can offer to informants 
when asking for a lot of their time and thought without any 
visible form of reward. There appear to be two types of in- 
centives. The first is that which must be used when approach- 
ing the head of an organization in order to gain initial ac- 
ceptance of the research project. The second is the type of 
incentive the fieldworker must use in order to gain the co- 
operation of an informant within the research area. This first 
category of approaching the leader of an organization is com- 
plicated by the fact that the people in his organization are 
more or less a captive audience, and therefore he is making 
a decision not only for himself but for all the people in his 
organization. The following are a number of incentives which 
have been used in gaining initial permission in organizations. 
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1) Altruism, or the opportunity to advance scientific 
knowledge. This appears to be a very powerful incentive. 


2) Related to altruism is the prestige that may accrue from 
cooperating with a research project. It will depend to a con- 
siderable degree on the climate of the sub-cultural systems 
of belief toward research and science. In parts of the United 
States it has become almost a cultural pattern for people to 
expect some time or other to be interviewed. 


3) In institutions that feel misrepresented or are not known 
to the general public, a powerful incentive may be for the 
fieldworker to explain that he is attempting to gain a picture 
of this institution and feels that there is a need for the public 
to have a better understanding of the institution. This was 
effective in approaching some local unions. Related to this 
was the incentive that local union leaders do not often feel 
that their problems are understood or appreciated by the 
general public, and that an examination of these problems 
by a research group may be welcomed. 


4) If a number of studies have been made already, one 
incentive is for the fieldworker to say (if it is true) that he 
has carried on many research studies and would now like to 
make a study of this particular organization or community. 
Examples of studies that have been made can be used to 
arouse interest and explain the purpose. 


A fieldworker can forestall certain objections from the 
head of an organization by saying that his initial permission 
to work in the organization does not mean that he assumes 
acceptance on the part of the whole concern. If the field- 
worker stresses that it is up to him to gain cooperation from 
each person as he goes along, and that he will never use 
the initial permission as a lever, this may allay some of the 
anxiety of the decision maker. The latter may also fear that 
his decision will involve him in a lot of work, not only from 
the point of view of talking to the fieldworker, but in arrang- 
ing his interviews. The fieldworker can stress that it will 
mean very little extra work for the head of the concern, and 
that it is entirely up to the former to make his own contacts 
within the organization. 


In dealing with the second category of incentives, that is, 
the face-to-face contacts within an organization or community, 
there appears to be a wider range of incentives to gain and 
maintain cooperation. Some examples follow: 


1) Provided the fieldworker does not become too much a 
part of the community, his role as an outsider may be utilized. 
There may be many things people will want to talk about, 
but which they do not feel free to relate to people within 
the organization or community. Provided the fieldworker 
can first show them that he is trustworthy and does not carry 
gossip they will be likely to utilize his role as an outsider. 


2) In any community or organization it is valuable for the 
fieldworker to know various objects which are particularly 
valued by their owners. This knowledge, if combined with 
sincere appreciation, may enable him to compliment the owners 
of these objects, for example, in one study I made the house- 
keeper’s pride was her kitchen stove, which was kept carefully 
polished and blacked. Recognition of her work with the stove 
was greatly valued. 


3) Perhaps the most important incentive one can offer is 


friendliness, sincere appreciation, and conversation of a nature 
that may be interesting and different from the kind the in- 
formants generally carry on. This is a particularly powerful 
incentive in the community where there is little of interest 
going on, or where the people tend to be somewhat isolated 
and lonely. Most people like to talk about themselves to a 
sympathetic listener. 


4) In some anthropological work it has been customary to 
pay informants, although this may not be part of the local 
cultural pattern. However, in some cultures, the anthropolo- 
gists have done this so often that it has become a tradition 
and remuneration is now expected. 


5) After talking to people about themselves and their 
work, they will often be curious about the fieldworker as a 
person and his background. Willingness on the part of the 
fieldworker to talk as freely about himself as he expects his 
informants to talk about themselves appears to be a valuable 
incentive. 


6) In cultures in which hospitality is practiced without 
expectation of monetary payment, it may be possible to re- 
ciprocate by giving gifts in return for the hospitality received. 
These gifts are especially appreciated if they are things which 
cannot be obtained locally. 


7) An important area of incentives appears to be the will- 
ingness to do odd jobs for people, such as putting a car at 
their disposal, getting information for people from the uni- 
versity or from other sources unavailable to persons in the 
research area, joining in and helping to do a job, or offering 
any specialized skills, such as carpentry or singing. There is 
a danger that the fieldworker will become so busy with these 
activities that they will seriously limit the time he needs for 
other research activities. 


8) Sometimes when seeing leaders, it is useful to use the 
names of a number of other leaders that the fieldworker has 
already seen. This quickly indicates to the leaders that he 
knows his way around and also has some knowledge of the 
subject about which he has come to interview the person. 


The world incentive has the unfortunate connotation that 
these actions are all premeditated and are being used only in 
order to get something in return. If the way in which these 
incentives are offered is not accompanied by genuineness and 
sincerity it will probably become immediately obvious to the 
people in the research area. 


Conclusion 


In this paper a number of field relations topics or problems 
have been proposed which frequently recurr in field research 
in organizations and communities. A number of these topics 
have been discussed and some generalizations suggested. 
These generalizations can be checked, revised, and increased 
in number if sufficient reports of field relations experiences 
are available which cover the proposed topics. These reports 
should state not only what was done, but why it was done; 
the alternatives that faced the fieldworker at any time, and 
the bases for the decisions made. Such reports, and the gen- 
eralizations that can be made from them, will be of direct 
value to experienced fieldworkers and will provide valuable 
teaching materials for the training of new fieldworkers. 
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Reaching Out in Management, by William B. Given, Jr., 
Harper and Brothers, New York, N.Y., 1953, pp. ix plus 
175, $2.50. 

Mr. Given, the Chairman of the Board of American Brake- 
shoe, in this sequel to Bottom-Up Management' presents his 
arguments for greater efficiency of management through in- 
creased decentralization and employee responsibility based on 
his experience at Brakeshoe. The book contains many useful 
suggestions for developing effective business organization, the 
emphasis being on “reaching out in management,” that is 
enabling every employee to find personal satisfaction and 
fulfillment in his job. But it may be said that in general the 
book tells what ought to be done but gives one little informa- 
tion on how it can be done—for example, emphasis is placed 
on the proper screening and placing of personnel, but we are 
not told how this can be accomplished nor are we told how 
one builds an organization in which greater responsibility is 
possible, other than through proper screening and selection 
at all levels. The book contains so many interesting and 
stimulating suggestions that a full and detailed description 
of Brakeshoe organization and its functioning would be a 
very valuable contribution to the literature on business or- 
ganization and management. 


Societies Around the World, edited by Irwin T. Sanders, 
Richard B. Woodbury, Frank J. Essene, Thomas P. Field, 
Joseph R. Schwendeman, Charles E. Snow, Dreyden Press, 
New York, N.Y., 1953, Two Volumes, pp. xii plus 528 and 
pp. xii plus 608, $5.90 per Volume. 

In these two volumes six societies are described. The first 
volume contains material on the Eskimo, the Navajo, and 
the Baganda, the second volume on the Chinese peasant, the 
Cotton South, and the English Midlands. 

The material on each one of these societies is organized 
according to a common pattern, so that the description of the 
material on the Eskimo will provide an outline for the ma- 
terial on the other societies described in these books. First 
the physical characteristics and language of the Eskimos is 
described. Their habitat is then discussed in terms of geo- 
graphical regions, annual cycles of seasons, and patterns of 
settlement. Making a living is described in terms of pre- 
historic material, the relation of the Eskimo to his physical 
environment, hunting, and other economic activities. The next 
section describes the social organization and social processes 
among the Eskimo. Several groups of Eskimos are treated 
in this portion, and family life, childhood, institutions, and 
methods of social control are described. The succeeding sec- 
tion describes the religious life of the Eskimos, and the final 
section describes the Eskimo life as it is lived today and the 
changes that have occurred through contact with whites. 

A list of suggestions for additional reading are given. The 
material is drawn from the works of a number of authors, 
each well qualified in his area. About 186 pages are devoted 
to each society. These volumes thus provide for anyone teach- 
ing a course in human organization a sufficient amount of 


material, in sufficient detail, on six very different societies. 


1. Reviewed in Human Organization, Vol. 9, No. 1, 1950, p. 38. 


for students to acquire some real knowledge of each of them, 
The material is anthropological in nature, and while it lacks 
information on specific interpersonal relations, to some degree 
this is largely because of the general dearth of such material. 
The material on the Navajo does include extensive sections 
from The Son of Old Man Hat. 

Introductory material and concluding portions of the books 
make an attempt to set forth certain general principles of 
social organization and draw general conclusions. These are 
the least satisfactory portions of the books, society being looked 
upon as a combination of statuses and roles rather than flesh 
and blood individuals. In the concluding portions, an em- 
phasis is placed upon value judgment rather than upon the 
objective description and analysis of ongoing processes. How- 
ever, these points of view are not overly apparent in the 
actual material on the six societies. Especially noteworthy is 
the detailed presentation and skilful use of materials on physi- 
cal environment as basic and underlying conditions for the 
social life of these varying societies. 

The material is straightforward, down-to-earth, and could 
be used by anyone interested in obtaining essential and com- 
parative information on social organization, regardless of his 
particular preferences as to conceptualization and methods of 
analysis, and is a welcome addition to the teaching material 
available in the area pioneered by Daryll Forde with his 
epitaph economy and society. 

—Cuar_es F. Harpino, III 


Who Shall Survive? Foundations of Sociometry, Group 
Psychotherapy and Sociodrama, by J. L. Moreno, Beacon 
House Inc., Beacon, New York, 1953, pp. cxiv and 763. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to begin this review is by 
quoting from Jonathan Swift: “When a true genius appears 
in the world, you may know him by this sign, that the dunces 
are all in confederacy against him.” Most who know Moreno’s 
contribution to social science will agree that he is a genius 
and many will agree with his own self-reference, contained 
in the book being reviewed and relating an incident which 
took place when he was being evaluated for a position by a 
group at Harvard University: “One of the participants got 
up and suggested me as having made the greatest contribution 
to social science for twenty years.” (p. lxxxix). This quota- 
tion notwithstanding, sometimes the book gives the impression 
that Moreno believes the confederacy against him is greater 
than it really is. 

This reviewer has neither the space nor the intention to 
give this book, which is without question one of the few great 
contributions to social science, its due. Were the reviewer 
tempted to join a confederacy such as that mentioned by Swift 
and speak out on the debit side it would be directed toward 
Moreno in his role in “Godplaying” an expression he uses in 
relation to creativity and spontaniety. “The only way to get 
rid of the ‘God syndrome’ is to act it out.” (p. xix). “I was 
fortunate to experience and act out first hand during my own 
life the transformation of a sacred into a secular cultural 
order—a process which ordinarily lasts centuries of develop- 
ment.” (p. xxi). As a social scientist the reviewer does not 
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feel competent to discuss this aspect of Moreno’s nature and 
the influence it has had on the book. He believes the book 
would have stood as a substantial monument without these 
mystical components. However, if ideas such as_ these, 
coupled with the assumption that “emotional currents” flow 
between individuals as implied over and over in the book, 
led to the development of the sociograms, invented by Moreno 
to describe them, they have served a useful purpose. The 
sociogram and social matrix diagrams stand out as great social 
science inventions and they have been important in the de- 
velopment of applied anthropology and sociology. For ap- 
plied anthropologists it may be of interest that, according to 
Moreno, Roethlisberger and Dickson derived the idea for 
their graphical description of cliques in the bank wiring room, 
as published in Management and the Worker, from Moreno’s 
sociograms. (p. xix). Of course, a good many others, includ- 
ing Homans and the reviewer, would no doubt admit this 
type of influence from Moreno and Who Shall Survive? 

The 863-page book is a revision of an earlier edition pub- 
lished in 1934, a little over half the length of the present 
volume, which carried the subtitle “A New Approach to the 
Problem of Human Interrelations.” It has without question 
been the most important work in sociometry. Most of what 
appeared in the original book is reproduced in the new edition. 
In addition there is a 100-page section called “Prelude of the 
Sociometric Movement,” which is the best document avail- 
able for those who wish to understand Moreno and what he 
has done. The preludes close with the statement that they 
are “Autobiography ‘unadulterated,’” and continue, “Now 
I fear only that many will read the Preludes and not the 
book.” So interesting are the Preludes that the above predic- 
tion if not taken seriously by readers will probably come true. 

Book I, called ““The Sociometric System,” has been added 
to the original edition. It begins with the quotation “The 
cornerstones of sociometric conceptualization are the universal 
concepts of spontaneity and creativity.” (p. 39). In this sec- 
tion and in the Introduction, Moreno attempts to develop 
his own conceptual scheme as well as a description of his 
therapeutic techniques and, at the same time, he tries to de- 
molish those of Freud and the psycho-analyists. He also at- 
tempts to relate sociometry to psychology and the social 
sciences. 

Book II, called “Evolution of Groups,” contains data on 
cleavages in the interaction of babies and a series of various 
types of sociometric diagrams designed by Moreno. 

Most of Book III, “Sociometry of a Community,” was 
published in the original edition and includes data from the 
famous sociometric study of over 500 girls in the New York 
State Training School for Girls, Hudson, N.Y. As applied 
anthropologists will remember, these girls, prior to the study, 
lived in cottages to which they were assigned more or less by 
chance and from which many ran away. By permitting girls 
to choose cottage-mates and housemothers the number of 
runaways was very greatly reduced. A section, “Research 
Projects for Readers of Sociograms,” is appended. 

Most of Books IV and V, “Construction and Reconstruc- 
tion of a Community” and “Sociometric Planning of Society,” 
are new. Most of what is not new is based upon the Training 
School study. Book VI, “Who Shall Survive?,” is almost all 
new. Among a host of other subjects, it contains Moreno’s 


evaluation of sociometry versus group dynamics. The book 
closes with 21 pages called “Hypotheses and Recommended 
Research,” and four pages given over to a glossary of terms. 
The former are in most cases unproved assumptions and be- 
liefs. They range all the way from naive guesses to keen 
researchable insigiits such as “injury proneness decreases with 
increase of social cohesion.” On the last page of the text of 
the book the reader will find 52 “current sociometric terms 
coined by the author.” They—perhaps better than does this 
review—portray to the reader the contents of the book. Ex- 
amples are: Sociometry, psychodrama, sociodrama, group 
therapy, racial saturation point, tele, roleplaying, isolate, star, 
cultural conserve, social atom, spontaneity quotient, auxiliary 
ego, warm up or warming up, and psychological home. Add 
to this the concept of “God playing” and the reader will 
have a glimpse of the breadth of the genius of Moreno. Inci- 
dentally the concept, “cultural conserve,” which Moreno in 
places condemns as preventing spontaneity and creativity and 
in other places lauds as a human achievement, is the closest he 
comes to handling normative behavior and institutions from a 
modern sociological viewpoint. His position is a very good 
example of ambivalence between psychology and sociology. 
It is typical of many social psychologists. 


Chacaltianguis, Comunidad Rural en la Ribera del Papa- 
loapan, by Fernando Camara Barbachano, Gobierno del 
Estado de Veracruz, Mexico, 1952, pp. 170. 


This is the first of two volumes describing the geographical, 
economic and social aspects of the minor civil division of 
Chacaltianguis and the village by the same name. It reports 
one of four studies of separate communities in the region 
affected by the Mexican development project for the drainage 
basin of the Papaloapan river in the state of Veracruz. Land 
use, analyses of income from various crops and livestock both 
on ejidos and on privately operated units, are given for the 
Municipio de Chacaltianguis. Basic data are from field work 
and a census taken in 1947 and 1948, but throughout the 
volume footnotes incorporate changes noted from a revisit 
by the author in 1952. The author claims that his study, which 
was a doctor’s dissertation in the Department of Anthropology 
at the University of Chicago, was made to test hypotheses 
related to differences in “field” and “central” zones in the 
ecological sense. The first volume here reviewed refers only 
occasionally to these hypotheses. The economic data presented 
in this volume should be of use to the action agencies oper- 
ating in the area, at least as sort of bench mark material 
against which to measure change. Also three land use areas 
or zones are described. The sociological data, which deal 
almost entirely with the family and sex, will be of minor use. 
Materials promised in the next volume should be more valu- 
able to the administrators and action agencies of the area. 
Such studies, to be of value to administrators who wish to 
carry out changes either by directives or through involving 
the people in planning for changes, should include the location 
and description of the social systems which channel and control 
action, interpersonal and group relations, and communication 
systems. A minimum of such data are available in the volume 
reviewed. 

—CuHuar_es P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 
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The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, by Harry Stack 
Sullivan. W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1953, pp. 393, 
$5.00. 


This book, like its predecessors, Conceptions of Modern 
Psychiatry and The Contributions of Harry Stack Sullivan, 
was not written by Sullivan for publication. Instead, like the 
former two, it is mainly an edited version of a series of lectures 
—lectures which Sullivan gave in the Washington School of 
Psychiatry in the winter of 1946-1947. Due to Sullivan’s 
untimely death in 1949 (at the age of 57), while he was in 
Paris attending a meeting of the World Federation for Men- 
tal Health—an organization which he helped found—these 
lectures represent the last complete statement of his theory 
of psychiatry. Accordingly, students of the behavior sciences 
will be grateful to Helen Swick Perry and Mary Ladd Gawel 
for editing these lectures (as well as drawing material from 
other sources) and producing this highly important book. 


Sullivan as a teacher, therapist, theorist and social phi- 
losopher has had an important impact upon society. While 
he was never the prolific writer Freud was, and while his 
writing was tortured and unclear in many spots, his contri- 
butions represented an important advance in the direction of 
a unified science of man. Sullivan’s ideas are clearly not 
basically different from Freud’s as is claimed by some of his 
more ardent disciples. Rather, they represent an extension of 
Freud’s psychoanalytic theory—an extension which borrowed 
heavily from the advances of the social sciences which were 
occurring in the 1920’s and 1930's. 


While Freudian psychology took the individual and, in 
particular, the infant and young child as its center of interest, 
Sullivan’s theory has as its central theme the concept of 
interpersonal relations and the influence of these on person- 
ality development. As a student of psychoanalysis he accepted 
the importance of conscious and unconscious processes, the role 
of anxiety in neurosis, and many of the other traditional con- 
cepts developed by Freud and still in vogue. Many of these 
he utilized directly, others he modified in accordance with 
his own view of personality development. Freud’s erogenous 
zones, for example, were for Sullivan, “zones of interaction” 
with significant people in the individual’s environment. 


Throughout all of Sullivan’s theory, the focus is not on 
“intra-psychic” forces such as the ego, id, and superego. 
Instead the individual is considered a dynamic element in a 
“field” involving other individuals. Personality, which in- 
volves among other things an individual’s “self-system,” de- 
velops as a result of the changing “roles” one assumes in 
relation to other people at various ages as one is growing up. 
Thus the parasitic role assumed by the infant in relation to 
his nurturing mother is clearly different from that which he 
will assume in relation to his peers when he is older, and is 
still different from the role he will play in the other four 
epochs of development which Sullivan describes. 


Inefficient personality functioning is considered by Sullivan 
to result when an individual uses, in a more advanced epoch, 
a series of roles and role-behaviors appropriate to an earlier 
epoch. Furthermore, the role an individual assumes in relation 
to another person (or one nation assumes toward another 
nation) may be based upon a “true” perception of this other 
person—‘“truth” is arrived at empirically through “censensual 


validation,” i.e., by comparing one’s perception with those of 
other people, getting a consensus—or it may be based upon 
a role we fantasy the other individual to be playing. When 
the latter occurs, we have an example of what Sullivan calls 
“parataxic distortion.” This is clearly akin to Freud’s concept 
of transference. 

As was mentioned earlier, Sullivan’s extension of Freudian 
theory was a natural outgrowth of the changes taking place 
in human knowledge in the 1920’s and 1930’s. Social scientists 
such as George Mead, John Dewey, Ruth Benedict, Edward 
Sapir, Leonard Cottrell, Kurt Lewin and others were already 
beginning to apply the concept of “field theory” to the study 
of human behavior. The influence of culture and other broader 
aspects of the environment with which one is interacting was 
thus given an important place in Sullivan’s theory. Often, 
throughout this series of lectures, Sullivan acknowledges his 
debt to these and other writers. Despite the emphasis by both 
Fromm and Horney on the social determinants of personality, 
neither of these two stressed interpersonal relations in the 
way Sullivan did. Therefore, despite the fact that they were 
subject to the same forces as influenced Sullivan, Fromm 
and Horney developed theories which are basically different 
from his. 

Unlike most personality theorists, Sullivan does not deal 
with only the traditional aspects of personality but gives con- 
siderable recognition to such phenomena as: the uncanny emo- 
tions (awe, dread, horror, and loathing), euphoria, tension, 
satisfaction, security, empathy, apathy, somnolent detachment, 
malevolence, hatred, love, competition, cooperation, and many 
other important aspects of personality development. Each of 
these phenomena is discussed in some detail and integrated 
with earlier aspects as Sullivan develops his theory. His em- 
phasis upon the positive as well as negative aspects of per- 
sonality is refreshing. 

Sullivan’s book will not be enjoyed by those individuals 
who demand experimental bases for his remarks on personality 
and its development. He has few facts upon which to base 
his hypotheses. In those few places where facts are available 
he refers to them. In the main, however, he has had only his 
own observations to go on and his theory represents a series 
of inferences from these data. These inferences are stated in 
such a way as to serve easily as hypotheses to be tested by 
students in the behavioral sciences for many years to come. 
Sullivan is one of those rare writers in the field of personality 
theory who admits the dangers inherent in drawing conclu- 
sions on the basis of one’s clinical experience alone. His plea 
for objective verification is another of the merits of his posi-| 
tion. 

A theory of personality which bridges as this does the gap 
between psychoanalysis, social psychology and cultural anthro- 
pology cannot but contain some errors. However, Sullivan 
as a “therapist-observer,” on the one hand, and a theorist. 
philosopher, on the other, has certainly made a contribution 
to the study of man. The full extent of this contribution must, 
of course, await the tests of confirmation or refutation of 
what appear to be many insightful observations. 


—JosePpH D. MaTaArRAzzo 
Washington Univ. School of Medicine 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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